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Vou. VII. 


(For Wagner’s American Bee Journal } 


We promised to give our readers, with suit- 
able comments, the attack on Mr. Wagner by 
Mr. King’s associate editor. We shall preface 


this attack, with an editorial from King’s Feb- | 


ruary number, to show that his paper endorsed 
it. 


“Those who have read Mr. Wagner’s ‘slang’ | 
notes about the person who has brought the facets to | 


public notice, concerning the invention of movable 


frames, will discover the fallacy of Mr. Wagner’s | 


statements, by remitting 25 cents to Messrs. Moon 
& Mitchell, for copies of the National Bee Journal. 


replies by Mrs. E. 8. > send 25 cents to . : 
For replies by Mrs. E. 8. Tupper, « | and who raved incessantly because men did not 


her, Des Moines, lowa, ior copies of the lowa Home- 
stead.” 


[For the National Bee Journal. 


fneaking out a Patent. 


MEssrs. 
ous attacks and mean insinuations of Samuel 


more than once refused the columns of his jour- 
nal for these personal affairs, even though writ- 
ten by others in his own defence. 


latter’s own friends cannot but admit that it is 
the wiser of the two. It is generally true that 
slanderous reports will not injure, unless by 
combating them we give them standing and 
character. But there are occasions when ‘“ for- 
bearance ceases to be a virtue ;’ when if a man 
does not raise his voice in defence of his mo- 


and the other injured by the falsehoods of envy 
and malice. From our position as Associate 
Editor of the Bee Keepers’ Jvurnul, we have had 


every opportunity of becoming familiar with all | 


the facts of the present controversy, and shall 
therefore speak advisedly in answering a few of 
Mr. W.’s 
impotent rage. 

We are informed that Mr. W. isan ‘‘old man,”’ 
ana this fact is frequently brought forward to 
excuse his conduct. Were we to judge of his 
age by these personal attacks on Mr. King, in 
defence of his hive interests, we should unhesi- 
tatingly pronounce him a very young man, for 


APRIL, 


| article. 


Eprrors :—To most of the scurril- | 


We shall not | 
call in question the wisdom of his course, for | 
when contrasted with Mr. Wagner’s, even the 


**foot-notes’’ and editorial vents of | 


| patent.’’ 


| they exhibit only the rashness of youth, and not 
| the experience and sober thought of a mature 
| mind. 


The only way we can reconcile his inju- 
dicious course, his ‘‘storms of blind fury,’’ 
with the reports of his great age, is on the sup- 


| position that he is now in his second childhood. 


Mr. W. warns the writer of an-article in his 
last journal, to be on his guard lest Mr. King, 
whom he courteously denominates ‘*The Great 
American Humbug inventor,’’ should ‘ sneak 
out a patent,’’ on something mentioned in his 
We once heard of a man who insanely 
supposed he was monarch of the whole earth, 
come and reverence him. Mr. W. 


is almost 


| there, for he arrogantly assumes that all matters 


pertaining to apiculture must be referred to him, 
and if a man obtains a patent on any device to 
advance bee-culture, without his knowledge and 
consent, he ‘‘sneaks it out.’’ This is just what 
Mr. W. meant by this expression, and we propose 


| to substantiate it, and to show who “sneaks”’ 
Wagner against Mr. King, the latter has not | 


deigned to reply, and to our knowledge he has | 


and how it is done. 

By the rules of the Patent Office, no officer, 
clerk or employee is permitted to give any 
information concerning the application for a 
patent, or the proceedings during its examina- 
tion, except to the inventor or his authorized 
agent. Yet it has been long reported that Mr. 
Wagner was intimate with Patent Oftice officials, 


| and being better posted on bee matters than 


they, was generally consulted when applications 
were made for patents on bee hives, and owning 


| territory tn the L. L. patent, he had always done 
| what he could ‘thus sneakingly,”’ to prevent 
| the issue of such patents. 
tives, or character, he will have the one impugned | 


These reports were 
recently confirmed by a prominent member of 
the Cleveland Association, from the South, and 
there is no doubt of their truth. When Mr. 
Quinby made application for a patent, he 
thought of going to Washington himself, but his 
agent thought there would be no difficulty in 
securing it, and he did not go. The conse- 
quence was his application was rejected ‘“ be- 
cause the device was covered by Mr. Wagner’s 
How was it discovered that it con- 
flicted with Mr. W.’s patent? Wagner’s friend, 
Ms. Bickford, admitted that he (Mr. W.) “ hap- 
pened ”’ to be in the Patent Office when the ap- 
plication was being examined, and was invited 
into the room to give his opinion on the case. 
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Thus Mr. Q.’s patent was not ‘‘ sneaked out,” 
because the ‘‘ Oracle’ had been consulted, but 
if he had gone there himself and pushed it 
through, it would have been “sneaked out.” 
These are facts. We expect Mr. W. will deny 
them, for he has done worse than that. We 
don’t say that he owns territory in the L. L. 
patent now. Oh, no! 

Last spring, soon after the broadside of Wag- 
ner, Otis & Co. (with pigtail illustrations), Mr. 
King made application for a patent, He soon 
heard that it was rejected, but believing there 
was no good reason for rejection, he went down 
and argued it through, and for Mr. W.’s benefit 
announced it inthe Journal as ‘‘ Patent No. 4.” 
We verily believe that Mr. W. was the cause of 
the first rejection, and believing that he had 
given it a guiéetus, had retired to his den, and 
the first knowledge he had of its suecessful is- 
sue, was when he read itin the Journal This 
explains how it was ‘‘sneaked out,’? and also 
accounts for the ‘* how] of insane fury ’’ which 
the great ‘‘ Oracle” utters in his impotent wrath. 

Now, lest future results should seem to con- | 
firm the opinion of Mr. W.’s admirers that he is 
really a prophet, let us explain how he came by 
his knowledge. Soon after Mr. King’s return 
from Europe, he mentioned, editorially, that his 
observations during his travels would enable him 
to perfect certain improvements which would 
remunerate him for his expense and time, and 
also be of great benetit to the cause of apicul- 
ture in America. While ona tour through the 
West he incidentally mentioned this to several 
prominent beekeepers, and among others to the 
writer of the article to which Mr. W. appends 
the filthy note from which we learn for the first 
time that it is possible ‘‘to sneak out a patent.” 


But Mr. W. attempts to avoid the force of the | 
testimony of Mr. Moon and others by asserting | 


that there was ‘no living principle in any of 
their devices, and that all were failures.’’ How 


much such words as *‘ ratiocination,’’ ‘‘in terro- | 


rem,”’ 


cept Mr. Langstroth, toskunks—how much these 
add to the force of his arguments we leave the 
reader to decide. If there was no “living princi- 
pie ’’in their hives, there is none in Langstroth’s, 
tor the same principle is involved in both. How 
could they be failures (through imperiections), 
and Mr. L.’s a success (because perfect) when 
the trames of the latter are only a copy of 
theirs, and when his hive presented not one ad- 
ditional new feature, except the moth blocks at 
the entrance. It is true Mr. Moon did not use 
the triangular guide, but L. & Co. do not now 
claim that as their invention. 

Is there nothing significant in the fact that 
Harbison, Metcalf, Langstroth and others began 
to sell hives extensively about the same time? 


machines and other improvements were rapidly 
introduced? The times were ripe for these 
things, and their introduction was a natural 
result. That one man should, at that opportune 
moment, seize on the results of other men’s ex- 
periments and years of deep thought, and by a 
combination of favorable circumstances, secure 


and comparing all bee hive inventors, ex- | 


the protection of a patent on a set of combina- | 
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tions, is no proof that he invented a single fea- 
ture of the device. ‘* Success” is not always the 
infallible evidence of success. 

Mr. W. well knows why the testimony of Ber- 
lepsch cannot be used as lega/ testimony. But the 
fact that our laws provide that the prior use of 
an invention in a foreign country shall not invali- 
date a patent here, unless such invention shall 
have been patented, or shall have been described 
in a printed publication, does not affect the 
truths stated in the Baron’s oath. In that oath 
he declares that he used the identical Langstroth 
frame (more properly the Moon frame) siz years 
in advance of Mr. L., and that there are many 
living witnesses who will attest the truth of his 
statements. Mr. W. exhibits astonishing zeal 
in trying to make the American public believe 
that Langstroth is ‘‘the original inventor,” 
and in the face of the testimony of such a 
man as Berlepsch, asserts that up to December, 
1851, ‘‘and tor many months thereafter, there 
were no practical frames in use in Germany.’’ 
Weare glad he is drawing nearer the truth, 
though slowly and cautiously. Ten years ago 
he said Berlepsch ‘‘ adopted ”’ the frames in 1855 ; 
last spring he dropped off two years, and put it 
1853 ; now he says ‘‘ up to 1451,”’ and the indefi- 
nite for *‘many months thereafter.’?” We hope 
he has not reached the ‘‘minimum,’’ but will 
yet “drop another cat.’”? Mr. L. himself comes 


, a little nearer the truth, for he says, * after my 


application had been favorably decided upon, 
Berlepsch invented frames of a somewhat simi- 
lar character.”” But Mr. W. “does not wish to 
influence public opinion’? by publishing the 
Berlepsch oath. Oh, no! That would be de- 
cidedly wrong! Investigation and National 
Associations were all right last spring ; but they 
are going too far to suit Mr. W.’s ideas of what 
is right and proper. Credit is given to whom 
credit is due. Public opinion is changing, and 
National Associations give expression to public 
opinion. 

But, again, he did not know how much garb- 
ling the Berlepsch oath had undergone in Mr. 
King’s hands. He did know that he had ‘‘shame- 
fully garbled Mr. L.’s letters to suit his own base 
purposes.”” 

This is not an ‘insinuated untruth,’’ but a 
positive falsehood. There is but one letter which 
Mr. L. ever complained of, but Mr. W. says 
‘*letters.”’ Let him produce them. The letter 
in question is now in this office, and that and the 
Original Berlepsch Oath can be examined by any 
one wishing to test the.value of Mr. W.’s as- 
sertions. An extract from the letter was pub- 
lished in the August number of the Bee Keepers’ 
Journal for 1870. There were three paragraphs 
in the letter. The first related to the death of 


_ his son, the second concerning persons whom 
About the same time, too, that reapers, sewing | 


Mr. L claimed to infringe on his patent, and the 
third related to Mr. K.’s proposition to terminate 
an arrangement which had existed between 
them. We reproduce the first paragraph here, 
italicising the words which were not published 
in the extract : 

OxForD, O., June 27, 1870. 


| Messrs. H. A. Kine & Co., 





GENTLEMEN :—My son (J. T. L.) died in Massa- 


1872. 


, ; ) 
chusetts, on the 14th, just eight days after leaving 


home. His health had been failing for more than a 
year, but he continued to do business until the day he 
left. He had Catarrhal Consumption as well as heart 
disease. He was fully aware of his critical condition, 
aud entirely resigned to the divine will. J/is wife 
found your letter of May 30th, in his pocket, and says 
that if he had not been so very feeble he would have called 
on you when passing through New York. 


Mr. Quinby was in our office a few days since, 
and the original letter was shown to him, and 
compared with the extract given above. One 
error was found. Mr. L. said ‘ catarrhal con- 
sumption as well as heart disease.’’ The extract 
read, ‘‘as well as the heart disease.’’ The 
word ‘*the’’ was inserted before the word 
‘*heart.’”? What base purpose was served in 
publishing this extract? Mr. King thought it 
an act of courtesy to Mr. L. to announce the 
death of his son, and the reception of such a 
letter by any editor, under similar circumstan- 
ces, would be accepted as a request on the part 
of the writer to so announce it. The publication 
of the business part of the letter would have 
been sadly inappropriate in that connection, and 
would have caused greater complaint from the 
**crew’’ than even what was done. 

This, then, is the “‘garbling’’ fora ‘base 
purpose ”’ of which Mr. King is publicly accuscd 
by the *Oracle”’ at Washington. 

Such accusations show to what extremes the 
jealous rage of the “old man” has driven him 
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in defence of a sinking cause. All of Mr. King’s 


acts are attributed to ‘‘base motives,’’ and are 


regarded as ‘‘ poisoned arrows, designed to kill.”’ 
Even Mr. King’s efforts in behalf of Mr. Lang- 
stroth, through his journal, and at Cincinnati, 
were rejected with scorn, and Mr. King accused 
of ‘‘publishing Mr. L. as an object of charity.’’ 
‘* What were virtues in other men, are in him 
vices,’’ for he did not publish his appeal in the 
Journal until Mr. Wagner and Mr. Bickford had 
made an abortive effort; and at Cincinnati he 
did not inaugurate the movement till L. L. had 
been consulted, and to his assent, had added the 
story of his misfortunes. 
More anon, 
M. E. WILLIAMs. 


Much of Mr. Williams’ article needs only a 
brief reply. To those only tolerably well ac- 
quainted with Mr. King’s course in this bee-hive 
controversy, the correct application of Mr. 


Wiligms’ introductory sentuments will intui- | 


tively suggest itself. 


The charge that Mr. Wagner having a pecuni- | 


ary interest in the Langstroth patent, * interfered 
with the issue of other patents, involves the 
integrity of officials in the office. We give, theie- 
fore, the following statement of Prof. J. Brain- 


ard, Chief Examiner, in the class to which bee- | 


hives are attached. 

“When I rejected Mr. Quinby’s application, I was 
not personally acquainted with the late Samuel Wag- 
ner, and first became aware of his invention, by find- 
ing the drawings of his patent for artificial combs, in 
the portfolio of the office. 


* Mr. Wagner owned four counties in this patent. 
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‘Mr. Wagner never solicited or received any in or- 
mation on the-subject of pending applications tor 
patents, so far as I am aware, from this office. He 
never in any way volunteered to give information, 
but only gave it when specially requested. 

“TI deeply regret that his death puts it out of the 
power of the office, to avail itself in the legitimate 
discharge of its duties, of his extensive knowledge of 
the history of bee-culture, and the state of the art in 
foreign countries. J. BRAINARD.” 


The following letter of Mr. King, in the 
March 15th number of the “ Indianapolis Jour- 
nal,’’ which has just come to hand, ought to be 
published in this connection. 


[For the National Bee Journal. ] 
CORRECTION, 

Messrs. Epitors :—Having been traveling in the 
west for a month past, I have not seen the late num- 
bers of your valuable journal; but since my arrival 
here I learn that one of your correspondents* has 


| given publicity to a report that reflects unfavorably 


upon the decisions of the examiner in charge of agri- 
cultural implements. I first heard the story about a 
year ago, but the Commissioner of Patentst was the 
party named, with whom I was not personally ac- 
quainted ; but 1 have known Professor Brainard, the 
examiner, for many years, and I assure your readers, 
that the report, so far as it reflects on his character, 
must be false. He was professor of chemistry in the 
Medical College of Cleveland, Uhio, and when he re- 
ceived the appointment as examiner here, he was 
placed at the head of one of the most important de- 
partments in the Patent Office, namely, Agricultural 
Implements and Products of Agriculture. 

it is a common remark of attorneys here, that Prof. 
Brainard is one of the most thorough, critical and 
conscientious men in the office, They say his initials 
are on most of the drawings in his department, and 
a case is sure to be lost if there is any evidence of 
priority of inveution in any one of the thousands of 
applications for patents on agricultural implements 
in his department. It is possible that some seek to 
obtain patents with money where their case lacks 
merit, but none acquainted with Prof. Brainard could 
believe for a moment, that he could be tempted from 
the path of duty. He authorizes me to say that while 
it is true that he has consulted Mr. Wagner in refer- 
ence to his knowledge of foreign inventions, be has 
never communicated to him regarding pending appii- 
cations, nor received from him gratuitous advice re- 
lating to official business. 

H. A. Kine. 
Washington, D. C., Feb. 26, 1872. 


Mr. King it will be seen, sustains Prof. Brain- 
ard against his own associate editor. 


“That broadside of Wagner, Otis, & Co., with 
pigtail illustrations!’ Alas! Alas! 
Heret lateri lethalis arundo. 
Fixed in the side, the deadly dart remains. 
Friend Beadle, how could you have the heart 
to do it? Never again, we entreat you, hang 


| out from your office windows such ensnaring 


* Does Mr. King mean to say that his own associate 
editor, the correspondent referred to, wrote without 
his advice, conseut, or even knowledge ? 

+ Does Mr. King wish to make the late Commis- 
sioner of Patents, Col. 8. 8. Fisher, suspected of be- 
ing a party to another conspiracy ? 





— 
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‘coats,’ that childlike innocents are beguiled | rians, some of whom have hitherto been advocates of 
into purchasing them as ‘‘ perfect fits,’’and can- | Mr. Langstroth’s claims, and in view of the high 
p g the per - ‘ 
not be prevented from parading about in them, | Character of the t-stimony, we present it to the apia- 
to the vast amusement of an unfeeling public! | ‘ians of America.” 
Does Mr. King desire us to ventilate further, : 
his attempt to make the public believe that he —— oe Ge coslesstion. In the January 
had a patent on a then unpatented machine ? | SepREree ae Soe Journal, me. © ae 
We baltees that tis Gebltion Of tha United | of his reasons for refusing to publish this decla- 
States Courts on the invention of practical | —~ eee Ok Slay eee Es way ies of 
movable comb frames, will be more satisfactory ordinary intelligence can see in the Baron's de- 
to bee-keepers than volumes of controversy be- claration, a REPLY to Mr. W agner’s masterly ex- 
tween interested parties | posure of worthlessness of the King patents ? 


' 
° ° ° ° 4 . i 38 a yi are 1 Bit J 
There can be nothing so significant in Mr. | Mr. King makes an evident parade of what he 


P= pert ar - calls ‘‘ the oath of the Baron,’ and we are told 
Williams’ assumed fact, that other parties began | that the original oath can be examined at his 
to sell movable comb hives about the same time office. We can find no proof that the Baror 
with ourselves, as his ignorance of the true his- | jade any for a leet parame Seodione she 
tory of such hives in this country. Our hives | notary public, “I have only andin cele atiite.. 
et — made, — and sold by us, = the | ments as I can at any time attest to under oath.’’* 
spring and summer 0 1852, in our native city of There is something mysterious about this 
Philadelphia. The patent was issued October 5th, andiendl deaieundiom aman ae ie tien tp 9 

R52. ¢ irs Fe 7a ras ¢ 7 , Ale I a] . . h - 
1 ow. and o first edition of our work was pub ply his loss of the tirst, when the first is declared 
lished a MAY, 1853. Thousands of these hives to have been ‘‘recorded in the Notary’s books 
Nate Ppa disseminated years before Harbison, | number 1643.” Why subject an invalid to the 
enact dele ) ecg “acne mae g | trouble, and himself to the expense of a second 

riggs. | He - Suw LO 284, | declaration, instead of procuring a certified copy 
the invention, when not denounced by patent | of the first? What a waste was there of time 
hive-mongers asan impractical conceit, was repre- | ang money upon a document now admitted to 
sented as fit only for amateur uses ; and only after | have no legal value in the suit, and which, while 
its success waa established, were other patents (in- | 5) many Ways damagin to Mr. King, shows 
fringements if not duly licensed under that of only that the Baron po frames (but did not 
Langstroth), brought before the public. The describe them) prior to ours. Was it merely to 
second patent move hives using movable frames | prove this, that Mr. King volunteered his ser- 
poms on er Ie smarter a pegs | » | vicesas the jealous defender of the Baron’s fame, 
- wt a 1 eAe Ys LCC. Ob, L045 Uae | and scattered his declaration thick as Vallam- 
fourth to Kimball P. ee April 18th, 1658 ; | brosa’s leaves? And yet, after all this superser- 
and the fifth to Ebenezer v. Phelps, November | viceable zeal, he makes the Baron August Von 
9th, 1858; while Mr. Harbison’s did not issue 5 


Rye * eye iP 
until January 4th, 1858 ; and Mr. Metcalf’s not | Berlepsch play only ‘*second fiddle” to Major 
| 
| 
| 


until July 30th, 1861 Augustus Munn, Ambrose F. Moon, and _ per- 


“ ~» : are ~ of &6 > ores 
Need we say much more about the Berlepsch haps to some other persoms aa get * the great 


: : - : unknown.”’ 
declaration?* We give entire credit to the W , . : 
hen he first shook his magic kaleidoscope 
- ’ « > . . a 
Baron’s statement that he made frames before | of “ prior inventors,” the teen of Major Munn 


s ot to Mr. Williams’ the rere | 
us, and not to Mr. Willia that they were | joomed large across the ocean—soon after the 
identical with ours, for the Baron himself nearly | wor ae os ; 

. : ; : Baron’s star was revealed, shining however, with 
a year after the date of our application for a | : oe te 
iat Meneltind tisewe lavention és “ane | subdued light—until in a truly auspicious 
Female , hour, a glorious Moon rises, full-orbed, in our 
JIG Western horizon, to outshine the first, and ante- 

In the supplement to his December number, the | date the last ! 


Baron’s declaration, with King’s preface is published Neither the Baron por the Major will, I trust, 
with a great display of head lines. _ take any serious offence at this good-natured 
IMPORTANT TESTIMONY! ny. 


Tue OatH oF AuGusT BARON von BERLEPSCH—EX- 
PLANATION. 


“Tu the April number of the American Bee Journal, | 
1871, Mr. Wagner offered Mr. King space in his Jour- | 
nal for three months to come to answer the attack 
made on him in that number. At first Mr. King did 
not intend to reply at all, but subsequent to his return 
from Europe, he forwarded the foilowing document 
to Mr Wagner, and Mr. Wagner refused tu publish it, 
shielding himself behind the poor defence, “that his | 
offer did not remain open indefinitely.”” The most 
obtuse observer, after reading the testimony contained 
in that document, will discover the real reason of his | * When our readers learn that the Baron is suffering 

' 


| bly appeared before each of them in turn, dis- 
guised as another *‘ Queen of Sheba,’? eoming 
_ trom far-distant lands to pay homage to their 
| wisdom. He is a master hand at such entice- 
| ments. 
| 


| 
| When our King crossed the ocean, he proba- 
| 
| 


Would that after a hearty laugh we could stop 
| here. No one who knows us personally, or from 
| our writings forthe last twenty years, will think 

we find pleasure in exposing the faults of others. 





declining it. At the request of several eminent apia- | from partial paralysis, and that he could only dictate 
the declaration, they can readily account for its 

* We will publish this declaration in full, if any at- | imaccuracies, nor will the absence of a formal oath 
tempt is made to prove that we have suppressed any induce them to believe that a man of the Baron’s high 
essential part of it. | standing purposely misstated facts. 
















1872.] 
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We can say as we did in that April number a | ona page as in other matters, Jest an oversight might 


year ago, not, we trust, in any spirit of boasting, 
but as what ought to be known to all who read 
these personals : 


** Wecan confidently appeal to the bee-keeping pub- 
lic who have known our course, to bear us out in the 
assertion, that we have never personally assailed any 
ove, but have often under circumstances of great pro- 
vocation, refrained from using very damaging facts 
against those who have assailed us.”’ 

We could no longer pursue the same course, 
and now, in vindication of our departed friend, 
we must show some of the ‘‘treacheries”’ alluded 
to in the March number. 

To obtain a license under our patent —after he 
had been notified by my son (the late J. T. L.), 
and myself, that he was infringing on it—Mr. 
King represented his business as so extensive, 
that the one-twelfth, which he proposed to pay, of 
the net proceeds of his sales of hives and rights 
in our territory, would probably exceed all our 
own. In THREE YEARS we received as our share 
of his sales, less than the price paid for some sin- 


| 
| 
| 


| ment. 


occur thag you might think intentional), for I am 
80 jealous of my honor, that I have in opposition to 
my brother, reported for two years under an arrange- 
ment that ceased when we ceased to make and sell 
hives with notches in the top bars, as is proved by 
several letters of yours which have been forwarded to 
us without solicitation (only assent). 
But he has now met me with a more powerful argu- 
Heretofore I could say that no change from a 
notch to mortice was contemplated when the ar- 


| rangement was made, but now while admitting my 


answer he says it was understood that others would 


| not be permitted to peaceably infringe upon your 


patent, but you have permitted them, without moles- 
tation, to appoint agents to sell infringing hives in 
your territory, and this fact discharges us honorably, 
while the fact that wehave for years ceased to use the 


| noteh, legally discharges us from the arrangement. 


I cannot answer this argument and have therefore 


| taken the position kindly but firmly, to cease sending 


gle counties in the Langstroth patent! and found | 
besides. that we had lost by hampering ourselves | 


in making sales* many times more than the 
license fees. Some time after we licensed Mr. 
King to use the notches in his frames, he substi- 
tuted mortices for them, patented these in com- 
bination with some other devices, and claimed 
that he could use them without our license. ¢ 

By the terms of our license Mr. King was ex- 
pressly guaranteed from all our claims for his 
heavy infringements under his first patent. Now 
even if the decisions of the court had sustained 
his substitution of a mortice for a notch, could 
Mr. King after all the benefits he derived a! our 
expense from the license, have honorably refused 


to pay the petty fees? After many intimations | 


however, that he no longer felt bound by his 
license, he at last writes us the following letter : 


New York, May 30, 1870. 
Messrs. L. L. LancstrotH & Son, 


Dear Sirs:—An apology is due you for delay in 
replying to your last, which was received during my 
absence west, but my brother informed me that he 
replied briefly about our press of business. I still 
entertain the high esteem for the senior member of 
your firm, and hope to receive the photographf{ I once 
before requested, as I hope to have the privilege of 
showing in our Journal that we render hovor to whom 
honor is due. In reference to the report, I finally got 
time or rather took time (a day to look over the 
books, as we have not trusted to a clerk to record all 

* Parties with whom we were negotiating, when 
they learned that King was licensed in our terri- 
tory, declined to purchase, or did it only at reduced 
prices. 

+ For the facts more in detail, see p. 219 of the 
A. B. J., April, 1871. We have the best legal 
authority for the assertion that both slot and mortice 
are infringements of our patent. Neither are original 
with King—the first having been used in Kelly’s 
patent, December 8th, 1857, and the other, in W. A. 
Flanders’, May 9th, 1867—while King’s bears date 
september 8th, 1868 ! 

t No photograph or biography was ever furnished 
by us. 
knowledge, supplied both. 


| journey East. 


you money for what we do not use. I presume you 
have too much wisdom and honor to threaten and 
abuse in a pretended rage, and as I have only now 
informed you of this position, upon receiving your 
reply and closing up the arrangement, kindly we will 
remit for the report made out a few days since to that 
date. 
Yours as ever very trulv, 
H. A. Kine & Co. 


This letter insulting us by presuming that we 
had too much wisdom and honor to threaten and 
abuse in a pretended rage, my son—who until 
the very close of his life sought to stand between 
me and business troubles—showed only to his 
mother, and after expressing his views of the 
writer, said he would try to call upon him in his 
My reply to this letter explains 
why he did not. <A detailed account of all the 
relations between Mr. King and myself would 
show that it was written under a deep sense of 
accumulated wrongs—it is enough to say that 
while this last insult to me and my departed son 
was quivering in my heart, | duly complied with 
all the forms of courteous address, in what was 
intended as a last appeal to any sense of honor 
or justice in Mr. King’s breast. 1 give the letter : 


OxForD, On10, June 27, 1870. 
Messrs. H. A. Kine & Co., 


GENTLEMEN :—My son (J. T. L.) died in Massa- 


| chusetts on the 14th,—just eight days after leaving 





home. His health has been failing for more than a 
year, but he continued to do business until the day he 
left. He had ecatarrhal consumption as well as heart 
disease. He was fully aware of his condition, and 
entirely resigned to the divine will. His wife found 
your letter of May 30th in his pocket, and says if he 
had not been so very feeble, he would have called on 
you when passing through New York. 

In answer to one remark in your letter I would eay, 
that neither my son nor myself have had the means 
or health, to prosecute the numerous parties in- 
fringing on our rights, and have been compelled to 
suffer wrong, without any power of redress. 

I am too feeble to discuss the question whether 


| under all the circumstances, you ought to account to 


us any further, At the time of making the arrange- 
ment with us, you were aware that your first patent, 


| in which you used the separated frames and shallow 
Our triend, Rev. E. Vanslyke, without our , 


chamber, was an infringement on our rights. Bear- 
ing this in mind, do what you think to be honorabie 
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and just, and even if I differ in opinion with yon, 
T have neither the health nor disposition go contest 
the matter. 
Yours truly, 
L. L. LANGsTROTH. 


Tt was to this letter that Mr. Wagner referred 
in the January No. of his Journal, when he said 
—‘*We do know that Mr. King shamefully 
garbled Mr. Langstroth’s letters to suit his own 
base purpose.’? Mr. Williams says this assertion 
about garbled letters is a ‘‘ positive falsehood,”’ 
and that ‘‘there is but one letter of which Mr. 
L. ever complained,’? but Mr. Wagner says 
‘“‘letters.”” ‘Let him produce them.’ Will 
Mr. Wagner’s charge fall to the ground, if Mr: 
King has garbled only one letter? I hoped for 
many reasons, never to have been compelled to 
publish that letter, every thought of which only 
makes a parent’s heart bleed afresh—but Mr. 
King’s authorized champion demanded it, and 
to vindicate Mr. Wagner, I have produced it. 
On my own responsibility, therefore, I re-affirm 
the charge, that the letter was ‘shamefully 
garbled’’—and if I did not suppose that Mr. 
Williams is very imperfectly acquainted with 
the wrongs that I have suffered from Mr. King, 
I would say that the partial extract and com- 
ment, designed to show that Mr. King fairly 
reproduced it, is almost as bad as the original 
offence. Let it be understood, that my letter was 
addressed to a man who had appropriated both 
engravings and ideas from my work on bee-keep- 
ing, giving me no eredit for the one, and worse 
than none for the other—who grossly infringed 
for years on all the essential and patented fea- 
tures of my hives—who after he had secured 
impunity by the terms of our license, advertised 
himself not as licensed to use ong feature in our 
patent, but as having out of his desire to do jus- 
tice, purchased a general interest in the Langstroth 
patent! Let it be remembered, I say, that this 
letter was addressed to such a@ man—to whom I 
had never written a line except on strict matters 
of business, and in whose paper we had never 
been willing to insert even a business advertise- 
ment—and will it not be judged a dase act that 
(omitting the allusion to the sad circumstances 
under which his letter came to me), he should 
divide mine into two, and publish the first part 
of it, as a special letter addressed to himself? 
liow could his readers infer otherwise, than that 
I must be on intimate terms of friendship with 
Mr. King, when in my hour of bitterest anguish, 
mourning over the death of my only son, I un- 
bosomed myself to him! His comments also on 
this letter make it impossible for any one to 
think otherwise. 

* * * “We were personally acquaintel with 
the deceased, who was the only son of Rey. L. L. 
Langstroth, and associated with him in business. * 
* * He was an affectionate son, and we deeply 
sympathise with his parents and friends in their be- 
reavement, but especially with his noble father, who 
has been in feeble heal.h for years, and being highly 
endowed ty nature, education and association with 
the finer feelings, this arrow of affliction will pierce 
his heart with such anguish as but few can under- 
stand.”’ 


Could I keep out of my memory as my eye 


first glanced over these kind words, that coarse 
suggestion that ‘* we had too much wisdom and 
honor to threaten in a pretended rage ?”’ 

I earnestly desire to do no injustice whatever to 
Mr. King, in the views I cannot but take of this 
matter. I know that some of my best friends, 
when they saw this letter to Mr. King in print— 
knowing our previous relations, felt that disease 
must have lamentably weakened my judgment 
or I never could have written it. 

Worse yet remains. Let us suppose that Mr. 
King’s sense of honor would not lead him to 
think that it was anything more than a shrewd 
business act to publish part of my letter as a 
special letter to himself. What view must we 
take of the use made of the rest of it? Jt be- 
comes a second letter—and as the first was one of 


Friendship, this becomes one of business. The 


following from the August, 1870, number of Mr. 
King’s paper will show how he gave it to his 
readers : 


“We wrote Mr. Langstroth, in May last, offering 
asmall consideration to close up our arrangement, 
assigning reasons why we were now neither legally 
nor morally holden, and he replied as follows: “I 
am too feeble to discuss the question whether under 
all the circumstances you ought to account to us any 
further. * * * Do what you think to be honora- 
ble and just, and even if I differ in opinion with you, 
I have neither the health nor the disposition to con- 
test the matter. Yours truly, 

L. L LANGsTROTH. 


We made remittance and thus closed an arrange- 
ment, the existence of which unprincipled men have 
used to make the people believe it applied to the use 
of movable frames, and that, our hives could only be 
used in territory owned by Mr. Langstroth when the 
arrangement was made.” 

By comparing the original and Mr. King's 
version, the reader will be able to see how the 
letter was garbled. He first omits the sorrowful 
reason given for not prosecuting infringers. Did 
he wish to conceal from all other patentees of 
movable comb-hives, whose champion he now 
claims to be, that he had asked us to prosecute 
them ?* 

He next suppresses entirely a condition essential 
to the proper understanding of a'l that follows, 
and uses just enough as a second letter, to 
suit his selfish purposes! Common decency 
ought to have made Mr. King ashamed to 
publish this letter, even if instead of ampu- 
tating and mutilating it, he had given it just as 
it was written—but my allusions to poverty 
and sickness, seemed to suggest to him only how 
he might turn them to the best money profit. 


* “ Movable comb-hives, whether they contain pat- 
ented features or not, when made without the closed 
top slot (or morticed frame), to avoid our patents, 
are sure to infringe on Mr. L’s extended patent, and 
those who use such hives are required to pay dearly 
for another right, as his patent covers frames having 
a shallow chamber, or space between the framvs 
and honey board, or even between the top bars, 
and our patent covers the other kind, where the top 
bars form a honey board with slots to admit the bees 
to the honey-boxes.” (King’s Bee-keeper’s Text 
Book, p. 140,—ed. 1869). And yet Alfred Kelly used 
just this arrangement on his patent of 1857! 
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“Come on my confederates !’’ for this is the in- 
terpretation which I cannot help putting upon 
that ‘‘shameful garbling’’—‘‘ now is the best 
time to trample on this troublesome old man— 
for he is already down, and may never rise 
again! Dejected, sick, poor! What more to 
our purpose could he admit! and what rights 
has he now left which we who are strong are 
bound to respect !”’ 

Am I carried away by some strong delusion ? 
Has ‘‘the prejudiced old man’? forgotten what 
an honorable man he thus assails? He! garble 
my letter? He! suppress one “ jot or one tittle’ 
essential to a fair understanding of the whole 
matter? He! who is “so jealous of his honor,”’ 
that he must needs vindicate it from the suspi- 
cion of an interpolated ‘‘the!’ Is not this 
indeed ‘tithing the mint, and the anise and 
the cunmin—while all the weightier matters of 
the law are omitted?’ This infatuated man ! 
whom I would fain have spared such an expo- 
sure, if justice to the dead had permitted—how 
much longer will he imagine that—ostrich fash- 
ion—he can hide his scheming head under the 
shifting sands of misrepresentations, and yet 
not reveal the monstrous proportions of his 
shameful acts ? 

Fellow bee-keepers—honorable men and wo- 
meu, knowing as you now do, some of the facts 
about that letter, can you blame Mr. Wagner 
for asserting that fora base purpose it was shame- 
fully garbled? At first 1 was sorry that he al- 
luded to it, but now I feel rather that the hand 
of Providence guided his pen. 

Just one year ago, I was sitting at the same 
table with my friend, as he was writing that 
article, which unfolded “ the false assertions 
and-baseless claims’? of Mr. H. A. King’s pat- 
ents, in language almost as dispassionate as the 
summing up of an impartial judge—and which 
he concluded with the following offer : 


“And now to avert all misconception or miscon-’ 


struction, we here offer the columus of the American 
Bee Journal to the extent of two pages monthly, for 
three months to come, to Mr. King for anything he 
may have to say in refutation of our remarks, or in 
explanation, exculpation or vindication of his course 
as a patentee, inventor or dealer in bee hives, or 
articles in connection therewith. And should Mr. 
King fail to avail himself of this offer, we extend it 
to any purchaser of territorial rights under him who 
may feel disposed to undertake the task.” 


Neither Mr. King nor any one in his interest 
ever dared to accept this offer—but for months 
he assailed the motives of Mr. Wagner and my- 
self, neither of us making any reply—until at 
last in the December No., emboldened perhaps 
by our silence, he sought to make us suspected 
of crimes, which if proved, would have consigned 
us both to infamy, and myself to the walls of 
the Penitentiary. Had not the time fully come 
for us to vindicate our characters ? 

But for Samuel Wagner, and his American 
Bee Journal, Homer A. King imagines he might 
have had the same control over the bee interests 
of this country, that the Tammany Ring wielded 
over the finances of the city of New York— 


therefore, he misrepresented and slandered the | 


man whose wide and accurate knowledge, incor- 





ruptible honesty, and manly courage have so 


completely baffled his schemes by revealing their 


author in his true character to a discerning 
public. 

The generous bee-keepers of this great conti- 
nent will long delight to honor the name of 
Samuel Wagner, as that of the friend t,) whose 
protracted, wise and unselfish labors, they owe 
a debt of respect, love and gratitude, which they 
can never hope sufficiently to repay. 


Justum et tenacem propositi virum, 
Non civium ardor prava jubentium, 
Non vultus instantis tyranni, 

Mente quatit solida * * * 

Si fractus illabatur orbis, 
Impavidum ferient ruinae. 


Immutable in purpose, the Just Man must learn, 

The wrong demands of heated citizens to spurn, 

And ne’er from urging Tyrant’s frown, dismayed to 
turn.— 

Should earth to fragments dashed, against This 
Man be barl’d, 

Unfearing, he’ll be buried ’neath a ruined world. 

L. L. LANGSTROTH. 
Washington, D. C., March 1872. 





(For Wagner's American Bee Journal. } 
Sworn and Unsworn. 
** Destroy his fits and sophistries? In vain! 


The creature’s at his dirty work again.”’ 
Pope. 


For the amusement, if not the instruction of 


| the readers of the Journal, we give the last King 


circular which has come to hand. 


TO THE BEEKEEPERS OF AMERICA. 
On the evening of February first, about six 


| o'clock, Mr. R. C. Otis called at the hotel where 


I was stopping, and asked me whether I was en- 
gaged, stuting that he wanted to talk with me. 
I replied that I had an engagement at balf-past 


| six, but could spend half an hour with him, and 


invited him to be seated. He said we had better 
go to his room in the hotel where he was stop- 
ping. I consented and went with him, and 
while on the way, and after we reached his room, 
he spoke of his failing health, of his poverty, 
and of the poor chance he had for success in our 
conflict, stating that I had nine chances out of 
ten for success. Consequently he had looked 


| over the whole matter and concfuded to see me 


and have a talk. He then discoursed eloquently 
upon my success in life, and present position 
and prospects, comparing my past success to 
that of Orange Judd, and said that if 1 would 
unite with Mr. Langstroth and obtain the re- 
issue of his patent, we could achieve a vast for- 
tune, or words to that effect. I told him that 
there was a time when I could have accepted 
such a proposition honorably, when I was igno- 
rant of the facts lately brought to light by my 
trip to Europe and investigations in the United 
States; that now I could not accept such an 
offer honorably, and would not if a million of 
money were laid at my feet. He argued that I 
could take such a course honorably, and buy him 
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out after judgment was rendered against me. I 


told him that even supposing such a possibility, 


[ had a remedy for every bee-keeper in the Uni- | 


ted States, and could not without dishonor en- 


tertain the thought for a moment, prior to the | 


rendering of such judgment, but that I had no 


fears of such a result with the evidence lately | 
brought to light. He expatiated on the ability | 


and integrity of my counsel, Hon. A., F. Perry, 


and said | could influence him, and with his in- | }* : 
| him for a period of twenty-one years. 


tluence and mine, an extension of Langstroth’s 
patent could be got through Congress. If it 
was not for the influence which I could bring 


against it, if he had money enough he could | 
— 7 y ‘" _of these classes would now be compelled to re- 


procure such extension alone. When he found 
1 would not consent, he tried another expedient, 
comparing my success to that of Jim Fisk. I 


told him I knew Mr. Wagner had influenced a | 


few to entertain such views of me, but they were 
few; that I could not take the course he pro- 
posed, and could not remain to hear such com- 
parisons; so I bid him good evening and re- 
turned to my hotel. Homer A. Kina. 


Stale of Pennsylvania, i's 
Lawrence County, 2 


Personally appeared before me, a Notary Pub- 
lic, duly commissioned, Homer A. King, above 


named, and being duly affirmed according to | 


law, says the facts set forth in the above state- 
ments are correct and true. 
Gro. W. MILER, 
Notary Public. 
G. W. MILLER, 
No'arial seal. 
New Castle, Pa., Feb 3, 1872. 


During the above interview, Mr. Otis stated | 


that he had spoken to Mr. Langstroth over a 
year ago about getting his patent extended, but 
Mr. L. wanted the entire interest in it, hence 
nothing had been done. ‘I infer from this, that 
Mr. L. has been again compelled to come to Mr. 
Otis’ terms, and the latter is to have the lion's 
share in the second extension. Having failed 
to crush me, and then failing to secure my aid, 


they now propose to have an extension at all | 


events. Mr. Otis says he erred, by the advice 
of Mr. L., in waiting for results against me be- 
fore pushing others, He says the moth blocks 
ure a good invention, and if he fails to prove my 
hive an infringement, it does not break the L. L. 
patent. I infer,that he intends to secure an ex- 
tension, and then push others to the wall. I do 
not propose to desert the beekeepers of America, 
nor let Otis shake off my grasp on the throat of 
this black mailing business. I will stand by 
any beekeeper whom Mr. Otis may attack (ex- 
cept his own stool-pigeons,) and | ask the bee- 
kcepers of America to act, not in furnishing me 
money, but to bring all their influence to bear 
on Congress to prevent the extension. 

Mr. Otis, 1 believe, is on his way to Washing- 
ton for this purpose, (Mr. L. is already there.) 
Let the beekeepers of every community get up 
petitions at once. Have every beekeeper and 
others interested to sign them and send them 
without delay to Hon. A. F. Perry, Washington, 
D. C. Men who own rights in the L. L. patent 


are as much interested in the matter as those 
who do not. H. A. Kina. 
SUGGESTIONS. 


In your remonstrance give the following rea- 
sons, in substance; of course, adding as many 
more as you please. But express all as briefly 
as possible. 

1. Langstroth’s patent has been re-issued and 
extended, and has been a source of income to 


2. Thousands have already purchased a right 
twice, compelled to do so by first extension ; and 
many more have quite recently purchased ; both 


purchase, in the event of a second extension. 
This extension would be granted only for the 
benefit of the patentee, and as there are other 
hives in the market superior to his, this benefit 
would be obtained almost entirely at the ex- 
pense of present right-owners, who have in- 


| vested, and having their bees established in 


these hives, would have no alternative but to 


| re-purchase, or suffer great loss by precipitately 
| abandoning the hive.* 


3. The claims of said patent are now con- 
tested in the U.S. Court. There isabundant evi- 
dence that these claims are invalid, and the 
patent should never have been granted. 

4. Langstroth preposterously claims ali that 


| is valuable in a hive, and that all practical 
| movable frames used in other hives are infringe- 
| ments on his. The attempts, successful and 


otherwise, to extort money from the beekeepers 
of America, who use other hives, have been 
numerous and persistent. These attempts and 
the violent threats of owners of territory in this 
patent, have done more to retard the progyess 
of bee-culture among us, than all other causes 
combined. 

These are merely hints; express them and 
all others you may add, briefly, obtain all the 
signers you can, and forward to your represen- 
tative or senator without delay. This must be done 
at once, or it will be too late. 


We shall make very short work of all this 
stuff. Nearly a year ago we personally informed 
Mr. King, that we would entertain no proposi- 
tion for a compromise before the issue of the 
suit,—and that Mr. Otis was of the same opinion. 
We have never wavered in our determination. 
Mr. Otis neither has nor pretends to have any 
authority to use our name in connection with 
any compromise—nor do I believe that he has 
ever proposéd one—nor does Mr. King’s affidavit 
say that he has. 

It seems that ‘‘a million laid at his feet,”’ can- 
not now tempt a man so enlightened by foreign 
travel, to think of compromising with evil doers ! 


* Mr. King seems to leave upon everything that he 
writes ** the trail of the serpent.’? Does he not know 
that all hives legaliy in use before the extensions are 
free from any further demnands? Will those having 
them in use, seek to pay another patent fee for more 
of the same kind—when there are “‘ superior hives” in 


| the market? Will Congress extend a patent which 


the courts have pronounced illegal? But enough of 
this trash. 
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How changed frem the Homer A. King of a year 


ago, offering to pay thousands of dollars for a | 
license under a patent which he could prove by | 


foreign testimony to be invalid !* 

Now comes something which is no/ sworn to 
Mr. 
tially that if Kings’ hives are pronounced by 
the courts to be no infringements upon the 
L. L. patent ; that patent ‘still lives.”’ 
moth blocks are a good invention,” Mr. 


so 


King inf-rs, that he intends to secure an ex- | 
Strength- | 


‘tension, and push others to the wall. 
ened by such a wise conjecture, he can see a 
little further 
plots. “Mr. L. is alreavy in Washington, 
and Mr. Otis is believed to be on his way 
there, to secure his lion’s share of the sec- 
ond extension.”’ 


Let us have a few facts to set off against so | 


much inferene. Neither Mr. Otis, nor any 
one else, will have an interest in any further ex- 
tension. Lhave applied for no such extension, 
nor have I thought of doing so before the suit 
of Otis against King has been decided. 

What a laughing stock has Mr. King made 
of himself in this whole matter. Scattering 
his blank petitions against my application—he 
tlies to Washington on the wings of express steam, 
to oppose it in person—rushes almost breathless 
into the presence of the astonished officials, re- 
questing the sight of that petition, concocted to 
escape the piercing vision of such a kingly eagle, 


and lo to his intense mortification finds a new | 


illustration of the Huddibriastic couplet. 


** That optics keen it needs I ween, 
To see things that cannot be seen.’? 


If Mr. King is confident that my claims will 
be so ground up in the legal hopper, that noth- 
ing but the moth blocks will come out intact, 
what interest has he or any one else in opposing 
an extension? Why should he deprive me of 
what may prove so harmless a plaything for my 
“second childhood ?’? Why should not the dull 
routine of Congressional duties be relieved by 


such a huge joke, as the play of Hamlet with the 


character of Hamlet, Ghost, Queen, King and 
company al/ left out? An application for the 
extension of a patent which after arrogating so 
much, hasso ‘fallen from its high estate,’’ as to 
hide itself under a moth trap ! 
the true regal audacity, I might not think it im- 
possible, even with such shallow pretences, to de- 
ceive the willing public, or force them however 
unwilling to enter my trap. Visions of patent 
moth traps would flit through my brain, and 
wounded as I am, would almost make me dance 
for joy at the thought of my patent moth irap 
—ExtTENDED by Act oF Concress—and all the 
bee-keepers of the land fluttering around its 
pernicious light, to have their silly wings 
singed for my special benefit ! 
L. L. LANG@sTROTH. 


* See March No. of A. B. J., p.196. Had Mr. King 
contented himself with an honorable defence of his 
suit, instead of attempting in every way to forestall 
public opinion, this and other documents so damaging 
to him—need never have been given to the public. 


Otis is represented as admitting substan- | 


“The | 


into this mill-stone of nefarious | 


Perhaps if I had | 


[For the American Bee Journal.) 
Hives at the Indianapolis Convention. 


Mr. Eprrorn:—On page 192 of the February 
fiumber, Mr, Gallup states that there were any 
quantity of patent hives at the National Conven- 
| tion at Indianapolis, that were worthless ; 
that is, they were not calculated for the honey 
extractor. If this be the true interpretation 
of his language, I beg leave to differ with him ; 
for I do know that he either labors under a 
mistake, or I do not at all understand when a 
hive is adapted to the use of the melextrac- 
, tor. Consequently all my efforts, with those of 
many others, in endeavoring to get a_ hive 
adapted to answer this purpose, are simply fail- 
ures. ! 

I have visited quite a number of apiaries, and 
consulted many beekeepers of extensive experi- 
ence, and among them I had a lengthy inter- 
| view with Mr. Langstroth. In the course of 
_ our conversation he stated to me that a hive 

containing two sets of frames, one set situated 

directly above the other, and of equal size, 
| would unquestionably procure the largest yield 
| of honey ; and my own experience, together with 
| that of all others whom I have consulted rela- 
tive to this particular subject, agree that Mr. 

Langstorth’s position is true. They also agree 

that a hive thus arranged is not only adapted, 
| but better adapted, to the honey emptying 
machine, than any hive containing only one set 
| of frames. For with a two-story hive, properly 
| arranged and prudently managed, we are not 

troubled with brood in the upper set of frames, 
| as the queen is confined to the breeding cham- 
| ber below—which should never be resorted to 
| for surplus honey, except in cases where the 
queen is about to be crowded out of space in 
which to deposit eggs sufficient to keep up the 
population of the hive. And in such cases, it 
is my Opinion, that we should be very cautious 
not to uncap all the cells in any oue frame, ex- 
cept perhaps the outside ones; for it may be, 
and no doubt often is the case that we rob the 
breeding apartment of all the early gathered 
honey, which is less diluted with water, than 
| that collected later in the season. Later gath- 
| ered honey is not so well calculated to winter 
bees on, as that which is collected during the 
earlier part of the season. ‘Then, as already in- 
timated, we should uncap and empty out only suf- 
ficient honey to afford the queen room, for laying 
eggs. This may be accomplished by uncapping 
the cells two-thirds of the way from the bottom 
of the combs towards the top. The upper set 
of frames should be of precisely the same size 
of the lower ones, for the very plain reason and 
well established fact that bees will not always 
work in either boxes or shallow frames, when 
honey is plenty in the fields; and when, conse- 
quently, there is no good reason why they 
| should not leave the breeding apartment and 

go above to store honey. Under such circum- 
| stances the apiarian is not left in a helpless con- 

dition, if both the upper and the lower frames 

are of equal size; for ina few moments he can 
| lift one or two frames containing brood together 
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with the adhering bees from below into the | 


upper chamber. The bees will not desert their 
brood, but will remain by it, and immediately 
commence constructing comb and _ storing 
honey. Whereas, where boxes are used one or 
two bees will go above on an exploring expedi 
tion to day, and to-morrow afew more will go 
along as company ; which manner of proceeding 
is kept up from day to day for perhaps a week. 
Then they sometimes go to work, provided the 
honey season holds out; but if it slacks up, 
they also slack up. But where frames are used 
as above described, all this delay is avoided, by 
at once putting our bees where circumstances 
demand they should be. Now, there were hives 
of this kind at the National Convention. The 
Langstroth hive and the Allen hive (known as 
the Home of the Honey Bee) are often made to 
contain both an upper and a lower set of frames 
of equal size. The former was there as a two- 
story hive ; and it was intended to have it there 
also in the two-story form, but it was by some 
means or other detained on the way, and did 
not reach the Convention in time to be exhibited. 
Yet it was stated that it was often made on the 
two-story plan, for the purpose of adapting it to 
both the use of the melextractor and to procur- 
ing the largest possible amount of surplus 
honey. Now I will say, in conclusion, that 
if Mr. Langstroth’s views, together with those 
of many other prominent parties, are at fault, 
I hope Mr. Gallup will correct us, by giving us 
the right plan of making hives. For it is the 
true plan we all should seek and impart. I 
fully agree with Mr. Gallup that small hives are 
not well calculated to procure a large yield of 
honey. Sometimes they answer well, but fail 
much more often than the two-story hive. 
G. BOHRER. 
Alexandria, Ind., Feb. 1871. 





Se 


[For the American Bee Journal.) 


Mr. Grimm gets a Blowing Up! 


Mr. Epiror:—We have at different times 
complaints from parties who have received 
queens from Mr. Adam Grimm. Those parties 
claimed that the queens received were darker 
colored than they expected, and consequently 
were not pure. Now as we do not like to be 
bothered with other people’s troubles, we pro- 
pose to give Mr. Grimm particular fits. 

On the 23d of May last, we received a line 
from him stating that we must prepare a stock 
for a queen by removing the old queen, as in 
about ten days he was going to send us a queen. 
Mr. Editor, we did not know what we had ever 
done to him to cause him to send us a queen ; 
but it is said we always like to be on the con- 
trary side, so we did not do as he ordered, for 
we did not like to have one of our swarms 
queenless so Jong. On the 30th of May the 
queen arrived. We then deprived a strong 
hybrid stock of all their comb and brood, and 
killed their queen by crushing her and threw 
ner in among her subjects; baving no comb or 
brood and nothing but a dead queen, they were 








soon as sorry a set of bees as you ever saw; we 
then sprinkled them with sweet water until they 
were completely gorged, dipped the Grimm 
queen in honey and tumbled her in head over 
heels ; as the bees were gathering honey rapidly 
we allowed them to build comb, and they filled 
up their hive with arush. We kept out cells of 
brood from time to time to raise queens from, 
and we also at different times used the extractor 
on the hive; yet onthe 15th of July out came 
that confounded Grimm queen with a swarm. 
She was not one of your fancy light straw colored * 
queens, but to all appearance as pure as any 
imported queen I ever saw. Her workers are 
all three-striped, not near as light colored as 
some of my males, and the objection that I have 
to them is that they are such confounded work- 
ers that there is no getting along with them. 
The queen breeds about as fast as five of some 
of those eastern bred, extra light colored ones 
do; so Mr. Editor, we don’t like those fellows a 
particle for finding fault with him. If he sent 
them such queens as he did us, we would advise 
them never to send to him for queens again. 
But if any one should want just as good a queen 
as they can get direct from Italy, they might try 
Mr. Grimm. We bred from that queen in prefer- 
ence to any we had in our yard, yet I suppose if 
Mr. Benjamin had her he would lose consider- 
able sleep for fear she would lay herself to death. 

The queens Mr. J. W. Lindley speaks of were 
mostly reared from one Grimm queen (see Janu- 
ary No.). Now Mr. Editor, don’t for a moment 
suppose that Mr. Grimm sent that queen to us 
for the sake of bribing us to give him a puff; 
no, not by any means; but we write this article 
at the particular request of one of those com- 
plainants who wishes us to give Mr. Grimm 
Hail Col.mbia through the A. B. Journal. 
Now, Mr. Grimm, why in the name of common 
sense don’t you raise some of those extra light 
colored and harmless bees, so as to suit such 
customers, You can do it easy enough by cross- 
ing some of your queens with black drones, and 
then breed back to the Italians, always select- 
ing the lightest colored ones to breed from. 
You would soon have them as harmless as flies, 
and they would gather about as much honey as 
some flies, and they would just suit some of your 
customers. 

P. S. If this blowing up don’t suit you, do 
your own blowing up hereafter. 

E. Gauuup. 


a. 
[For the American Bee Journal.) 


Queens. 





My limited experience indicates that artificial 
queens, or those sent with a few bees are poor 
property to make honey with. One sent by Mr. 
Quinby in 1867, and one send by Mr. Grimm in 
1870 were both superseded at one year old, and 
neither of them ever led a swarm, while a queen 
that came in a full hive in the spring of 186%, 
from Mr. Quinby swarmed each year, and on 
the 11th of June, 1870, when three years old, 
led the earliest swarm ever seen in this cold 


1872.] 





island. They showed signs of swarming on the 
&th of June: two rainy days intervened, and on 
the 11th, with a little sunshine and cool north- 
wind, the old queen led out a swarm, or was led 
out by the swarm, and was lost, the swarm re- 
turning, after scattering around on fenees and 
bushes awhile; in nine days, June 20th, a 
daughter led out a swarm, and next day, 2ist, 
another swarm, both between 8 and 9 a.m. I 
cut out queen cells to prevent a third swarm 
next day, as they kept on piping after I had 
removed the old stocks to a new place, and 
given one comb to second swarm on old stand. 
These three gave me 173 pounds of honey, while 
a yearling queen with one swarm gave 100 
pounds extracted honey in 1870, making 73 
pounds, or at least $24 in one season, in favor of 
the three year old queen over her own daughters 
one year old. 

The old queen by the middle of May had 
26,000, the yearling 15,000 cells of brood ; both 
had been fed. The first week in June, 1870, 
the yearling had 31,000, and the three year old 
39,000 cells of brood, 8,000 ahead : so much for 
age. The nuclei queens never gave me a 
swarm, or a box full of honey. I believe the 
one from Mr. Quinby did give me two boxes 
part full, in 1868, of basswood honey, while the 
queen that came in full hive gave me one swarm 
and five boxes of honey, forty pounds. 

A queen raised by me in 1869 in a nucleus 
from a cell capped over in a swarming-hive, 
sent in a small box, one was introduced in my 
brother’s apiary in Illinois. In 1870 his son 
wrote me, “that hive swarmed twice, besides 
making an unusual amount of bok honey. 
Now the secret of long lived natural queens ap- 
peared plain, but in 1871 he wrote me that 
“the hive swarmed and the first swarm made 3 
or 4 caps and swarmed, but I think that queen 
was superseded in the spring as the hive run 
into black bees;”’ so I conclude that queens 
which have been boxed and caged do not stand 
on an equal chance of long life with those never 
deprived of liberty. I have a queen now in her 
third year, introduced in 1869, in place of a 
daughter of a nucleus queen by taking a capped 
cell from a swarming hive and fastening it 
with a pin to a central comb, aftey leaving 
them queenless one night. 

H. D. Miner. 

Wash. Harbor, Wis., Jan. 23, 1872. 





[From the London Journal of Horticulture.] 


Are Artificial Queens inferior to Natural Queens? 


Mr. J. M. Pricer, writing in the American 
** Bee Journal,”’ asserts that he has proved, be- 
yond doubt, that queens raised artificially are 
worthless in comparison with those raised natu- 
rally. From my own experience I am led to 
differ from him most decidedly. ®Out of twenty- 
five stocks, the largest number of colonies I ever 
possessed at one time, I had not a single queen 
that was not either artificially raised in a small 
nucleus box, or was not the descendant of one 
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who was so raised, but I could never discover 
that my queens were deficient in breeding powers, 
or, barring accidents, in longevity. In fact, the 
fecundity of some of these was frequently a 
subject of surprise and remark; one queen, in 
particular, seems to stand pre-eminent in these 
respects. 

Soon after the first introduction of Ligurian 
queens into this country, my own doubts venture 
having proved unpropitious, my friend, the late 
Mr. Woodbury, gave me a royal cell, which he 
eut out of a small nucleus box, from brood of 
his best yellow queen. This cell I inserted ina 
brood comb in a nucleus box, with a few adult 
bees. Ina few days she was hatched out, and I 
was struck with her size and beautiful color. 
Soon after she had commenced breeding, I trans- 
ferred them into an eight frame Langstroth box, 
and gave the bees another sealed brood comb. 
The stock was not particularly strong at the 
close of the autumn, and barely managed to hold 
its own through the winter; but by the end of 
April it had become so populous as to present the 
appearance of being ready even then to send off a 
swarm. A large super was given to the bees, 
into which they at once ascended, and were so 
crowded as to make it seem almost impossible 
for them to work at comb-building. In about 
three weeks from that time, considerable progress 
having been made in that respect, and the bees 
again crowding outside the entrance, a second 
super was slipped in between the first and the 
honey-board of the stock-box, which also became 
at once crammed with bees. Early in July, I 
removed the doubled super, containing 54 lbs. of 
honey comb. 

The following year this stock also distinguished 
itself in spring and early summer by the pos- 
session of a teeming popnilation, and gave a 
splendid glass box super of 75 lbs. weight. The 
next season seemed equally propitious ; a super 
of 50 lbs. was taken, and an immense swarm 
thrown off, which also, the same summer, gave 
me a super of 26 lbs. weightg The following 
spring I examined the queen which had come off 
with this swarm, and was convinced, in my own 
mind, from her peculiar markings and appear- 
ance, that she was the same queen which had 
been raised in the nucleus box. That seavon 
this swarm became excessively crowded, and I 
put ona larger super than I ever used before, 
and it contained, when full, the large quantity 
of +6 lbs. of the finest possible honey-comb. 

The following spring the old queen showed 
symptoms of having become almost worn out, 
and was, I believe, soon afterwards superseded by 
the bees, ag] discovered a queen of a very dif- 
ferent character at my next inSpection of the 
interior. At the time of the old queen's death, 
she must have been at least four years and a half 
of age. 

I mention but this one instance out of many 
which have come before my notice, but it is 
quite sufficient, in my mind, to establish the 
truth of the assertion, that artificial queens 
may and do prove equal in every respect to the 
best of those raised by the bees for the purposes 
of natural swarming. 

8. Bevan Fox. 
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[For the American Bee Journal.) 


Side-Box Hive Wanted. 


Mr. Eprror :—The summer of 1871 was very 
poor in this section for honey ; the months of 
June and July were too wet; in fact we could 


seem to yield much honey after a day or two of 
rain ; either the water washes the honey all out 


| 


that plan successfully the past two seasons, we 
are satisfied that there is no other system of 
management where boxes are used that can be 
as successful in this section for obtaining sur- 
plus. The frames should be easily handled, and 
should be arranged for side boxes exclusively, 


| and we would prefer that it should be worked 
not get more than one or two good days out of a | 
week to gather honey. The blossoms do not | 


of the blossoms, or the cool nights after a rain | 
are not favorable for the secretion of honey ; at | 
all events the bees were very cross for a day or | 


two after a storm, thenthey would seem to enjoy 

it better for a day; then another rain, and so it 

a repeating during the months of June and 
uly. 

The consequence of this was, the bees were 
confined to the hive so much and had so little 
comb occupied with honey, that they produced 
an immense amount of brood and bees; so that 


we were obliged to increase more than we in- | 
tended and more than we should have done had | 


the honey yielded more steadily. 

August and September were so dry and cool 
that bees gathered no surplus from the buck- 
whet blossoms, although stocks that were 


nearly destitute gathered enough to winter on | 


in the cellar. Considering the season we were 


satistied with the result; we increased twelve } 


stocks to twenty and took 455 pounds box honey 


and a little over 100 pounds machine honey. | 


The box honey was nearly all,taken from nine 


old stocks, as we broke up one stock in May for | 


queen cells and nuclei, and one.old queen failed 
in June (an artificial queen according to Price), 
and one stock we had in an experimental side- 
box arrangement (since abandoned ), from which 
we took but little surplus. The machine honey 
was taken mostly from the nuclei and young 
stocks. 

Now, Mr. Editor, we would like to inqnire 
through the ngdium of your valuable paper 
(which we consider to be the exponant of intel- 
ligent beekeeping in this country), what is the 
latest plan to arrange a hive for side-boxes? We 
have seen considerable said in the Journals lately 
about side-box hives, but mostly by patent hive 
men, or those interested in the sale of hives, and 
we do not always place implicit reliance on the 
statements of these gentlemen. 

We judge, from what we have seen of it that 
Mr. Alley’s is a good hive, but it is most too ex- 
pensive and is not as easily handled as we could 
wish. We believe there are those who have had 
experience with side-box hives, wigp could give 
the desired information, if they chose to let 
their light shine. We do not like to say we will 
give a dollar a piece for description, lest we 
should get more descriptions than we have dol- 
lars, but would be willing to give 25 cents each 
for a limited number, say twenty-five or so, by 
as many different individuals, if they will send 
the descriptions to the editor for publication. 
What we want is something that can be worked 
on the non-swarming or nucleus system of man- 
agement (for a concise of said system see page 
v0, present volume A. B.J.). Having practiced 


| bees in the cellar. 


under the Langstroth patent, believing as we 
do, that the Langstroth patent covers all the de- 
sirable points in the movable frames. 

Thinking there is such a hive in existence, 
and having failed in our own side-box experi- 
mental hive, after three years’ trial, not through 
any fault in the principle, however, but probably 
on account of an improper arrangement of the 
hive, we are prompted to make this inquiry, as we 
believe that a side-box hive, properly arranged, 
would require less reduction by taking away 
brood, to prevent swarming; because it would 
give more ready access to the boxes than a top- 
storing hive, and consequently would employ 
more bees and give more surplus. We do not 
care anything about their ability to winter on 
their summer stands, as we prefer to winter our 
We know that there are 
many who are interested in this subject and we 
would those who have had success and have 
tested a side-box hive, to send a brief descrip- 
tion to the Journal. J. P. Moore. 

Binghamton, N. Y., Feb. 3, 1872. 

teen) a 


[For the American Bee Journal.] 
Basswood beats the World, for producing Honey. 
THAT IS SIMPLY GALLUP’S OPINION. 


Mr. Hosmer’s statement of the immense yield 
of basswood honey, made at the Cleveland Con- 
vention, calls out considerable private corre- 
spondence on the subject ; as also does Gallup's 
paper read at the lowa Beekeepers’ Convention. 
1 understand from one of our townsmen who 


| was there, that Mr. Furman stated he did not 
| believe such statements—that they were false, 


&c. ; for the greatest yield he ever had froma 


| single swarm in one day, was only fifteen (15) 
| pounds. 


The reader will understand that Mr. 
Hosmer stated that one stock gathered fifty- 
three (53) pounds in one day. I know that I 


| took out five gallons at about four o’clock in the 


afternoon from my large hive; and at the same 


| hour on the following day the same combs 


were again completely filled with honey, fully 
equal to sixty (60) pounds. But I had then no 
vessels to put it in, therefore did not take it out 
till the following day. 

On one Sunday morning during this immense 


| yield, I noticed my bees coming in loaded and all 
| smeared over with what appeared to be honey, 
| and I supposed that a wild swarm somewhere 
| had either meeted down its combs, or their tree 


had fallen and smashed the honey. But on re- 
pairing to the basswood (the nearest clump of 
trees is within a few rods of our apiary), I found 


| them swarming with bees, and every cluster of 


blossoms was completely covered with nectar, 
not only inside but outside also. The bees and 
other insects, in crawling over them, had com- 
pletely smeared the whole blossom. Take a 
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cluster of basswood blossoms, dip them in liquid 
honey, hang them up to drip, and you will have 
an idea of the state of things as I found it; and 
every basswood tree I visited, both great and 
small, was in the same condition. I called the 
attention of some thirty witnesses to this state 
of facts ; and this condition of the blossoms con- 
tinued about eight days. 


trees, and have two varieties of them—one va- 
riety blossoming some ten days later than the 
other, thus prolonging the season for basswood 
honey. The weather was hot and moist at the 
time, and the air full of electricity, with heavy 


Here we have thou- | 


sands of acres containing more or less basswood | No., on “The Coming Bee.” 


[For the American Bee Journal.] 


“Cross Bred Bees."—A Reply. 





Mr. Ep:ror :—I find on page 149 of vol. 7, 
American Bee Journal, an article under the 
above heading which the writer manifestly 
intends as a criticism on my article in October 


I thank Mr. Mahin for what he Is said; 
what we want in bee matters is facts, or as 


| Goethe has expressed it : ** Light, more Light,”’ 
| and in order to receive more light, we must like 


thunder showers both north and south of us; | 


and slight showers here, accompanied by heavy 
thunder, twice during the eight days (at night). 
The reader will understand that basswood blos- 
soms being pendant, a slight shower does not 
wash out the nectar. We have repeatedly seen 
bees at work on basswood and red raspberry 
blossoms, when it was raining quite smartly. 
During this immense yield, the whole atmos- 
phere for miles was impregnated with the scent 
of basswood honey. 

I have seen this same state of things for two 
or three days in succession ; at different times, 
while living in Lower Canada. 

Another matter, which the reader should un- 
derstand is, that drouth does not effect large 
trees, deep rooted, in the same manner that it 
does small plants. 

Now I wish to ask the question how many 
colonies of bees it will take to overstock our 
basswood orchard, at such a time as the above ? 
I] am with our editor about this overstocking. 
We have a neighbor just one mile from us, who 
had some ten stocks of bees; and less than one 
hundred (100) pounds would cover his entire 
crop of surplus. He was OVERSTOCKED over-the- 
left / E. GALLupP. 

Orchard, Iowa, 





Tue Honry-BEE GLEANING AFTER THE 


all Jesser, orbs, borrow from more favored ones, 
that which we lack within ourselves. 
So if Mr. Mahin or any other one can illumi- 


| nate my understanding upon this matter of cross 


bred bees, I shall be very glad to learn ‘Wherein 
my error lays; for I wish to deal only in facts, 
and impressions drawn from facts. I shall not 
stop to question Mr. Mahin’s capacity for correct 
conclusions on the matter upon which he speaks 
sO very positively ; for a man, to say the least, 
when he is so certain someborly else is wrong. 
As Mr. Mahin has expressed great * curiosity, 
to know how we have ascertained that his ‘* mon- 
grel race” are greatly superior to the pure Italians 
in their range of flight and acuteness of scent, 
‘*T will say in answer, that I own a farm on 
the prairie 24 miles directly east of my apiary. 


| The east side of the farm is upward of three 


miles from my bees. For the past two seasons, 
since my attention has been directed to cross 


| bred bees, during the blossoming of the Golden 


years of age, were picking the flowers of the | 
Buffalo or Missouri currant (ries aureum), ‘*to | 


9 


get the honey.”” They saw honey-bees around 
the bushes. They observed that many of the 
flowers had one or two little holes at the base of 
the calyx tube, and that such flowers were not 
as sweet as the others. They said the bees had 


torn them open with their jaws, and sucked out | 


the honey. 
For two reasons I have examined large num- 


Rod, I have taken special pains to note the dis- 
tance travelled by my bees, to work upon it, and 
in every instance, have found the cross bred bees 
further from home, than any others. On one 
occasion I took the trouble to count the bees 
passed on my way in from the east side of the 
farm; and on the first quarter of a mile I 
coun'ed five cross bred bees and no Italians. 
After the first quarter of a mile was passed, the 


_ Italians began to increase; and at the house, 
Or1oLE.—Two little girls, the elder scarcely six | 


two and a half miles away, they were quite 
numerous. Possibly you might conclude that I 
keep more of the mongrel race than Italians, but 
not so; my Italians outnumber them five to 
one. In regard to their acuteness of scent, I 
will say that during the past season my atten- 
tion has been particularly called to it, from the 
annoyance they frequently gave me, whilst open- 
ing hives and handing honey. Whenever the 


| forage failed from any cause, they were sure to 


bers of these flowers in different parts of the | 
village, and found many of them had been torn | 


open. Several times I have seen the Baltimore 
Oriole rapidly going over the bushes, giving 


each fresh flower a prick with the tip of his | 


beak. No other birds have been seen doing 
this; nor have I been able to see a honey-bee 
attempt to make a hole at the side of a flower. 


The calyx tube is too long for the honey-bee, | 


so she contents herself with gleaning after the 
Oriole, selecting the injured flowers, and leay- 


ing the fresh ones for birds and humble bees.— | 


W. J. Beat, Union Springs, N. Y., in the 


AMERICAN NATURALIST. 


be first to show it, by presenting themselves 
wherever there was the least exposure of honey, 
in doors @ out ; even entering a dark cellar to 
obtain it; and besides they have yielded me, 
the past two seasons nearly double the honey 
that any of my pure Italians have. 

Mr. Mahin again says. ‘I have several colo- 
nies now, a majority of which are somewhat 
less than haf Italians. They have received 
pure Italians queens this fall, and within a few 
days the pure Italian in those hives, have been 
bringing in loads of pollen, procured somewhere, 
I know not where nor from what, while only 
now and then does one of the mongrels bring in 
anything ani yet the latter outnumber the 
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former perhaps fire to one. This fact, ascertained 
by careful observation, would seem to place pure 


Italians ahead in acuteness of scent or range of | 


flight, or in something equally important.” 
Well done, Mr. Careful Observer; this is cer- 
tainly a settler; and will doubtless give a 
quietus to all mongrel pretentions. 
young frisky Italians, have beaten a whole host 


of old worn out mongrels—the youngest of | 


which, must have nearly reached the ‘three 
score and ten” limit of bee existence. Wonder- 
ful! Wonderful discovery! ! ! 

Look again Mr. Mahin and as you look try 
and think a /ittle. If proof was wanting in all 
other respects, the history of the Italian bee, 
would of itself demonstrate it, as a mongrel 
breed. From the earliest accounts of it, dating 
back t#the days of the Roman Empire, it was 
certainly exposed to crosses with the black bee. 


For not only have we accounts of the two breeds | 


existing together in Italy both now and in the 
past, but to say that the Alps present an absolute 
impassible barrier to the flight of the honey bee, 
is an assertion which possibilities do not war- 
rant. When it is known that General Fremont 
captured a humble bee on the top of one of the 
loftiest peaks of the Rocky Mountains, is it too 
much to say that the honey bee, so recklessly 
persistent in its course when swarming, might 
at times cross the less elevated portions of the 
Alpine range. 

Ido not say that this Alpine or trans-alpine 
migration of bees, has really transpired ; but I 
do say that I believe such a thing to be possible 
even to the crossing of the glaciers. I know 
from personal experience, that neither the Rocky 
Mountains or Sierra Nevadas, present any obsta- 
cle whatever to the passage of the honey bee. 
Besides Mr. Grimm if I am not mistaken, re- 
ports that in the neighborhood where he pro- 
cured his queens, in Italy, he saw bees, so very 
dark, that at first he took them to be genuine 
black bees, but found upon closer inspection 
they were old Italians. Now does any one sup- 
pose, that so proficient a bee-master as Mr. 
Grimm would mistake an old Italian bee for a 
common black bee, unless there was such a 
blending of breeds as to render it uncertain 
where the dividing line really was? But a very 
short while ago the fest of purity for Italians 
was ‘‘three bright straw colored bands, and the 
more docile the purer the brved. Now, however, 
the thing is entirely reversed; the darker the 
lands the purer the bees and besides, they are 
allowed now to sting if they want to, without 
being discarded as impure. What then are the 
inferences to be drawn from such facts? Simply 
that the further we breed away from the black bee, 
after a certain intermixture has been reached ; 
the poorer the breed becomes. 

T have not said that the ‘‘ Coming Bee’’ is to be 
produced in ‘‘fire generations’ or ten genera- 
tions, but I do say that I believe that when we 
ean control fertilization successfully, we can 
produce by crosses a beiter honey bee, than we 
are at present possessed of; and thus do away 


with the necessity of going to Italy every year | 


to keep our stock good. 
A few words with you Mr. Editor, and I will 


A force of | 


} + . . ° 
close. You say in your editorial comments 


upon Mr. Hewitt’s article on the removal of eggs 
to and from queen cells, ‘‘the facts stated have 
not we believe been remarked before by any ob- 
server.’’—I wish to call your attention to Richard 
Colvin’s excellent essay on the ‘Ttalian Honey 
Bee.”’ published in the Agricultural Report for 
1863, page 539. In the article referred to, Mr. 
Colvin says in reference to queen raising :— 
“The combs containing eggs should hang be- 
tween two others containing a sufficiency of 
honey and pollen to supply their wants. These 
combs however should contain no eggs, or grub, 
young enough to be convertible into queens, other- 
wise the bees may select their native or impure 
eggs or grub for queens; and raise the pure 
Italians as workers only. This is the more 
important from the fact, that they sometimes 
transfer eggs, or grub from one cell to another, 
or from a worker to a queen cell.” 

Thus wrote Mr. Colvin ten years ago; so Mr. 
Hewitt’s discovery is ‘no new thing under the 
sun.” 

G. A. Wricut. 

Orchard, Iowa, January 10, 1872. 


Oe 


[For the American Bee Journal.] 


My experience with Hybrid Queens, 


Mr. Eprror :—I read an article in your in- 
valuable Bee Journal of October, page 77, on 
“The Coming Bee.”’ 

Having had some experience in rearing hybrid 
queens is my only excuse for troubling you with 
this communication, and hoping some person 
may profit by my mistakes. 

About the 19th of June, 1870, I received per 
express, from Mrs. E. 8. Tupper, of Brighton, 
Washington county, Iowa, two Italian queens. 
I made swarms and successfully introduced 
them. Wishing to get all my bees Italianized, 
and having perfect confidence in their purity as 
Mrs. Tupper had informed me by letter, ‘* J send 
out none but tes‘ed queens reared in full colonies ”’ 
In about twelve days I unqueened two colonies 
of black bees and exchanged their combs with 
my Italian stands, giving the combs that con- 
tained the supposed pure Italian eggs to the 
black queenless colony to raise queens. 

In about ten days I unqueened the remainder 
of my black colonies, and gave them capped 
queen cells. All went along well, until the 
young queens hatched, when I noticed they 
were smaller and much darker than their 
mothers ; not having had experience, I supposed 
they would get lighter as they got older. In 
this I was disappointcd. 

The worker progeny of the supposed pure 
Italian queens proved them to be hybrids. The 
worker progeny of the young queens gave but 
few marks of any Italian blood. 

In September, 1870. I purchased one Italian 
queen of the Rev. L. L. Langstroth, of Oxford, 
Ohio, and one of T. Y. Brooks, Esq., of Lexing- 
ton, McLean county, Illinois. Both produced 
as fine worker progeny as any one could desire. 

Late in the fall I purchased several stands of 
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Italians, black bees, and a variety of hybrids. 


T soon found my hybrids cross, but the hybrids | 


raised from hybrids and impregnated by black 


rentage and but few of the good, as they were less 


prolific, and did not gather as much honey as the | 


old discarded black honey bee, while the pure 


Italian queens were most prolific and gave much | 


the largest yield of surplus honey. I must say 
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black bees in box hives. Last spring I had pure | 


I could not make any distinction in the honey | 


product of the half-bloods, as they were as pro- 
lific and gave as much surplus honey as the pure 
Italians. 

I had six miserably cross and unproductive 
stands of my raising breeding downward, which 
in my opinion gave me a good opportunity to 
test the doctrine as to the superiority or inferi- 
ority of “the coming bee.”’ 


Any one keeping bybrids and crossing them 


with the black honey bee, in my humble opinion 
will find himself the possessor of a miserable 
substitute for the good old black honey bee, or 
their superiors in every particular, the Italian. 

I commenced last spring with twenty-nine 
stands, many weak, mostly in old-fashioned 
boxes—transferred them to the Langstroth hive. 
I used the Gray & Windet honey extractor, 
which is superior in every particular over any 
I have had the pleasure to examine ; tock fifteen 


creased my colonies to fifty-three. 
my apiary, discarding hybrids. 
Geo. L. Lucas. 


I italianized 


Peoria, Ili. 





[For the American Bee Journal.] 


Removal of Stocks in Summer. 


The majority of beekeepers suppose that bees 
cannot be removed, in summer time, for short 
distances, without losing the greater part of the 
old workers, by their returning when loaded to 
their old stand, though circumstances sometimes 
make such removal desirable. In such cases it 
may be useful to the inexperienced to know how 
I have managed matters, as I have at various 
times removed stocks from ten to eighty rods 
with perfect success. 

I removed three colonies last June, for one of 
my neighbors, about eighty rods, in the follow- 
ing manner :—doing it in the middle of the day, 
when the bees were mostly out in the fields at 
work quite busily. The first performance is to 
smoke them sufficiently to stop any more bees 
from leaving the hive, and then keep doing so, or 
rapping on the hive for about thirty minutes, at 
short intervals. Then, if ina box hive, drum out 
all the bees you can get out, together with the 
queen into a box ; or, if in a movable comb hive 
(as those on which I operated were) drum and 
brush out all the bees into a box. Now carry 


| day of October ; 
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In removing the three swarms eighty rods, as 
above, not more than a dozen bees returned to 
the old stands, and those were probably out to 


| work and had not returned when the hives were 
drones, possessed all the bad qualities of both pa- | 


removed. But suppose we had removed them 
in the usual manner, by fastening up the hive 
and removing them at night. Nearly all the old 
workers would have returned to the old stands 
the next morning, and have been lost to the 
stocks. I have seen stocks entirely ruined by 
removing them short distances at night, in the 


| last manner. 


E. Gaur. 
Orchard, Iowa. 





[For the American Bee Journal.] 


The Season in Iowa. 





Mr. Eprror :—I commenced last spring with 
182 colonies. They commenced swarming the 
30th of May; I had 98 prime swarms by the 5th 
of July. Returned 26, had 204 colonies the first 
united the nuclei with the 


| weakest, and put them into winter quarters No- 


vember 28th. With the extractor, I took from 


| 42 colonies 84 barrels of honey, averaging 73 lbs. 


| lbs. average for the rest of my colonies. 
hundred of what is called slung honey and in- | 


per colony. Of box honey and combs in small 
frames, I took nearly 2,000 lbs., very nearly 20 
I sold 
my strained honey in Burely for 18} cents; in 


| jars, for 20 cents. Box honey from 20 to 22 cents 


| for increase or for yield of honey. 


the bees to where you want to place them, also | 


the hive, comb and brood, and re-hive the bees 
by emptying them down on a board or cloth in 
front of the hive, letiing them run in, and the 
thing is done. 


| surplus honey in boxes, 


per lb. All this honey was made and taken 
away before the 20th of July, and is of course 
number one. This season did not come up to 
the last with me, but will still leave something 
for this summer’s work. The honey is now 
nearly all sold. I had to feed some of the late 
swarms, as the season hereabouts was cut short 
the latter pait of July by the drouth. 

By the way, Ihave made a bee feeder, which 
is cheap and is O. K., without a patent. Take 
oné or two round oyster cans, empty of course ; 
take off the top and bottom by holding them 
over hot coals. The end which is not injured I 
use for a cover. A tin band is put ever the out- 
side to hold on the muslin, the same as a strainer ; 
the band to be one or one and a half inches wide, 
hemmed on one side. A tinner will make them 
from two to three cents apiece. This feeder I 
place over a hole in the honey-board, where the 
bees are clustered. There will be a half-inch 
space between the honey-board and the muslin, 
the band projecting that far below the muslin. 
It works well. I believe in feeding bees early in 
spring to stimulate them to breeding. I double 
up my colonies if weak in April, it will pay best 
I do not 
practice artificial swarming—natural suits me 
best. Where honey is the object, never let a 
hive swarm but once, and often put back the 
first swarm, if not an extra one; but where in- 
crease of colonies is required, artificial swarming 
will do the business. I take all queens’ cells 
from colonies which have swarmed naturally for 
queen raising, and choose from those who are 
the lest workers and are of color. My half- 
breeds have, on an average, yielded the most 
With the extractor I 
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find no difference, and therefore prefer the more 
practicable ones for that purpose, and use the 
double story Langstroth hive, with no honey- 
board. Still I would not condemn any movable 
comb hive, when they have no extra moth traps, 
and the frames are of course movable. 
P. LATTNER. 
Lattner’s, Dubuque Co., January 19, 1872. 





[For the American Bee Journal) 


On Pure Italian Bees. 


Mr. Eprror :—On page 149 of the January 


| 
| 
| 
| 


confident that we can by careful breeding im- 
prove our Italian bees until any dash of foreign 
blood that may exist among them will only occa- 
sionally make itself manifest. Our Chester 
white hogs are not an original variety. Neither 
are our Durham cattle original, yet careful 
breeding has brought them to such a degree of 
perfection that time will declare them distinct 
as they already very nearly duplicate themselves 
in every instance. Our Italian bees do not as 
yet maintain this degree of purity except in 


| perhaps a very few cases where parties have se- 


issue for 1872, Mr. R. M. Argo, asks the follow- | 


ing question: Cana pure Italian queen whose 
progeny for the first few weeks all show three 
yellow bands distinct afterwards produce workers 
half black bees. 


lected their finest specimens to breed from and 
have been exceedingly careful as to what kind 
of stock they introduce into their apiaries. [ 
will state further in regard to our Italian queens, 


| that I do not regard them as being fuily tested, 


In reply, I would say no, pro- | 


vided the queen be pure, and is fertilized by a | 


pure Italian drone. I have had several such 
cases as he mentioned in the article referred to, 


during the first three months showed them to be 


but little if any better in color than such as are | 


commonly termed hybrids; after which they 
assumed a color almost if not quite equal to the 
finest specimens of Italians. 

I do not in such cases claim that the queen 
and drone are both pure Italians, as such a state 
of affairs wili never be witnessed except one of 
the parents be bastardized. 

If a pure Italian queen be fertilized by a pure 
black drone, the worker and queen progeny will 
both afford unmistakable evidence of impurity 
from the beginning. 

And this state of affairs will continue to exist 
as long as the queen lives and remains fertile, 
with little if any perceptible difference in color 
during the time. Such at any rate is what my 
experience has led me to conclude upon. But 
if we have bees that are ever so slightly dashed 
with blood differing from themselves in variety, 
we may look for and confidently expect just 
such occurrences as Mr. Argo has described. 

And from what I can learn I am well con- 
vinced that he is not the only person who meets 
with such cases. as they are of frequent occur- 
rence but are seldom reported. To report these 
occurrences it is too much the custom to think 


| ment of the breeder. 


| workers. 
and I have also had queens whose workers | appear to be in possession of three bands may 


until Ihave seen a number of their queen off- 
spring ; when if they are fair duplicates of their 
mothers I regard them as being good queens to 
breed from. All queens who will thus duplicate 
themselves will show unifo:mly three banded 
But a queen whose workers may all 


lack a few in perhaps twenty thousand workers, 
and an ordinary inspection will not detect their 
presence among several thousand three banded 
bees, hence the difficulty in depending upon 
this method of testing Italian queens. And the 
farther the mother queen is from distinctness in 
variety the more frequently will tle error in de- 
pending upon three banded test manifest itself. 
A dash of impurity does not always manifest 
its presence, but remains sometimes in a latent 
state through several generations, and then 
shows itself to both the surprise and disappoint- 
This fact seems to have 
been lost sight of by many of our queen raisers. 
If not, they have been too credulous and have 
too long regarded the Italians as an original 
distinct and consequently pure variety of bees. 
Or it is possible that they overlooked both of 
these facts ; I say facts, because I feel thoroughly 
convinced that we have no perfectly distinct 
and pure Italians in thiscountry. Then I would 
say, let us send competent persons to Italy in 


| search of pure bees if they are to be found. 


it would injure the sale of Italian bees and | 


queens; when the facts in the case are that 
eventually all will be forced to occupy the posi- 
tion either that we do not succeed in having 
perfectly pure bees imported to this country or 
that they are not an original and distinct variety 
of bees. 
favor, as I have made it a part of my business 
to search after pure bees, and have found Mr. 
L. L. Langstroth, Mr. J. T. Langstroth, Mr. A. 


The latter position I am disposed to | 


Gray, and Mr. A. Benedict, in company with | 


myself, to occupy the same position, and time 
will bring all to the same standpoint, except it 


be, that we do not, as already stated, have pure | 


bees shipped from Italy. 


But if it turn out (as | 


1 believe it will) that the Italians are not dis- | 


tinct in variety, then the sooner we speak out 
plainly upon this subject the better. 


j 


For I am | 


And if procured let us breed them in apiaries 
entirely isolated and beyond the reach of black 
bees. And if pure bees, cannot be found let us 
improve such as we have until they become so 
nearly distiuct as to be depended upon. Then 
and not till then will we see the Dzierzon theory 
thoroughly tested in practice, and also the faet 
fully proving the fertilization of the Italian 
queen by a black drone will not render her 
drone progeny impure. 
G. BoHREr. 
Alexandria, Ind., January 25, 1572. 





[For the American Bee Journal.} 


Italian Bees at the Oleveland Convention, 


While for years various parties in the United 
States have been raising and selling Italian 
Queens on their supposed superiority over the 
common variety, nothing very definite as to 
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their honey gathering qualities has found its way 
into the journals. 

Interested parties have, it is true, sent out 
large statements and in many instances, claimed 
that they would gather double the honey from 
red clover, &e. While this was going forward, 
various honey raisers were trying the merits of 
Italian bees as honey producers, but as they had 
converted all their old stocks into Italians. no 
comparison could be made or opinion formed as 
to their comparative merits. Those having them 
obtained large amounts of honey by their skilful 
management and modestly gave their Italian 
bees credit for it. This was very natural, but, 
as it was the skill of the apiarian and not the 
Superior Bee, which gave the results, their re- 
ports gave an erroneous impression, and the 
traffic went on. 

Some tried them and gave them up, as they 
did not provide enough more honey for the extra 


trouble, and many went so far as to say they | 


would not work in the boxes nearly as well as 
the old kind. But lam straying from my sub- 
ject and must return to the convention for my 
statistics. At the convention, it may be well to 
say, each member was handed a printed blank 
on which to carry out the number of bees he 
had, the number of movable frame hives in 
use, the amount of honey produced and the price 
obtained, and the number of Italian stocks. 

Men from all parts of the country gave in 
their reports. No class failed to do this except 
Italian queen vendors and a few others tooting 
the Italian horn. None of these “advice to 
beginner’s’’ men report a pound of honey—a 
very curious fact. 

The honey-raisers’ report embraces a few hav- 
ing some Italians and some blacks, and, as I 
have no means of knowing when they were 
Italianized I have left out the mixed apiarians 





Vendors, may tell the truth when they say there 
is no profit in rearing tested queens at two dol- 
lars cash, it certainly seems no trifling matter 
and requiring no small amount of courage to 
embark in an enterprise promising sixteen pounds 
less honey for every Italian stock wintered, with 
all the attendant trouble, than they would have 
had, had they saved their money and their plain 
beautiful bees. 

We are not entirely dependent on this average 
yield for the evidence that black bees are vastly 
superior to Italians. The greatest average yield 
in any apiary last season was that of Mr. Hos- 
men, which was black bees. Mr. Quinby, who 
by the way is a large raiser of Italian bees, also 
reports his greatest yield of honey from one hive 
to have been secured from black stock. Mr. 
Gallup, who has realized Novice’s prophecy, of 
‘five hundred’’ pounds per hive I presume ob- 
tained it from his New Hive merely, and like Mr. 
Hazen. will not fail to give it to us in different 
re-hashes for the next five years. 

With the best wishes for the Journal and bee- 
keepers, I remain, &c., T. F. Brseuam. 

Allegan, Mich. 





[From the N, Y. Sun.! 


A Big Frog Story. 





How an OLp GENTLEMAN’S BEE BOXES WERE 
RoBBED OF THEIR HoNEY—AND HOW AN OLD 
THIEF GOT RID OF Is PuRsUERS—A Srory 
FROM A VENERABLE CLERGYMAN. 


To the Editor of The Sun. 


Sir :—I read your Staten Island frog story the 
other day with great interest. I have met with 


| several very singular facts in connection with 


| 
| 


entirely, and give only those reports which have | 


no doubt as to which kind of bees stored the 
honey. Of these seventeen hundred and thirty- 
one Italian stocks, produced twenty-nine thou- 
sand and forty-seven pounds of honey, or an 
average of about sixteen and three-fourths 
pounds per hive. 

As the old kind were in box hives many of 
them, and of course not in the hands of the most 
skilled apiarians—while the Italians were in 
movable comb-hives, and managed by the very 
men who can give ‘advice to beginners,’’ I 
think the old fogie brown bees have done well. 





| boxes. 


these amphibious animals in the course of my 
travels, one of which I will here record. In 
Jamaica, West Indies, the settlers keep their 
bees—whose honey, by the way, rivals the 
famous product of Mount Hybla—in old salt fish 
The box is first well soaked in a moun- 
tain stream, and then daubed inside with honey. 
When the bees swarm, the hive is placed handy, 


| and they very soon accept the invitation to new 


‘ 


| quarters. 


The box is then placed upon four 


| stones, which elevate it about half a foot from 


Now, Mr. Editor, as the increase of Italian 


stocks reported does not differ essentially from 


the increase of the blacks reported ‘(nearly | 


doubling), we have what the weather report of 
the Smithsonian Institute bases its opinion on, 
as also the Life and Fire Insurance Companies, 
and all other good business men, that is, we 
have the average yield over a wide extent of 
territory, managed in a variety of ways with a 
wonderfully uniform result. lt is encouraging 
to those about to purchase a yearling Balmoral 
queen with the prospect of raising from year to 
year a large number of pure queens to take the 
place of those having a doubtful pedigree. 
When we realize that perhaps queen breeders, 
who asa rule are or have been patent Bee Hive 





the ground, thus giving the bees air ard a way 
of getting in and out. 

An old friend of mine had his house and gar- 
den near a small stream, which was the resort of 
a number of frogs. Some of these fellows were 
eight inches long and four broad. They would 
come up to the house every evening, and loaf 
about watching the children at play. When 
darkness came on, they were supposed to go to 
their barracks for the night. The old gentleman 
had a number of bee boxes. He was fond of 
honey. He liked honey and he liked mead. 
When the time came one season to take the 
honey, he was greatly surprised to find that 
several of his boxes were almost empty. I was 
passing the next day and he called me in and 
told me his trouble. He showed me the boxes. 
** Thieves have been at work there,’’ said he. 
I agreed with him. He proposed that I should 
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call on my way home in the evening, and that 
both of us should sit up and watch. This I ac- 
ceded to. 

The night was calm and beautiful. The full 
moon seemed to float in a sea of silver. We 
put out the lights, closed the door, and seated 
ourselves on the piazza behind, where we could 
smoke our pipes and converse in an undertone 
without being observed. All was still around 
the house. The ripple of the stream, a hundred 
yards away, was all that could be heard. We 
had sat thus for about two hours, and had 
almost come to the conclusion to go to our beds, 
when my attention was attracted by a dark ob- 
ject about the size of a boy’s cap, moving in 
jerky leaps from the side of the house toward 
the bee boxes. 

‘*Wallace,’’ I whispered, ‘‘ what is that ?’’ 

Wallace careened over and watched the object 
earnestly. 

“Tt’s a frog,’’ said he at last; ‘‘no animal of 
that size but a frog could take such strides.” 

In the meantime the frog (for we had agreed 
it was one) had reached the shade of the tree 
under which the bee boxes stood. We resolved 
to watch the midnight promenader. We left 
the house by the front door, walked round 
through the bushes, and ensconced ourselves in 
a shady spot where we had full view of the boxes. 
Our frog had vanished. Hearing a noise like the 
cracking of dried leaves, we looked toward the 
house and saw another frog, as we concluded 
from its gait, moving from the same side whence 


the first had come, and following the same direc- | 


tion. While we were gazing on this new prowler, 
we heard the bees in a box within six feet of us 
begin to buzz as if in consternation. Presently 
a stream of them flowed from under the box and 
spread around. Almost at the same moment we 
saw a dark object emerge from the box and com- 
mence a series of very deliberate hops toward 
the stream. We stealthily approached, still 
under shade, however, and discovered a frog, 
which we no doubt rightly surmised was our first 
friend, literally covered with bees. Covered is 
not the word. The bees were piled upon him, 
and clinging in layers to his sides. A large 
number also flew around him, and furnished 
music to the procession. 

I turned round to see what had become of our 
second visitor. There he was moving with joy- 
ous leaps toward the bee boxes, followed by at 
least twenty other frogs. One after another 
these leaping bandits vanished under the box 
from which our first friend had just come, with 
the whole family of bees on his back and sides 
and about his ears. 

We were too much astonished and interested 
to speak. We slowly followed our frog with his 
load of bees. He made straight for the river, 
but at a very slow pace. He carried weight and 
could not move fast. When he got to the water 
he plunged right in. That was his way of 
putting down his passengers. 

We then returned to the bee box. Our foot- 
steps amid the dry brushwood must have startled 
the burglars, for when we reached the tree they 
were going at full speed for the stream. Next 
morning we examined the box, and found that 








nearly all the honey had been stolen. The cells 
were broken, and the honey was plastered round 
in every direction. While the decoy had carried 
off the family to a watering place, their mansion 
had been thoroughly despoiled by his confeder- 


ates. 
Ww. A. Mz 





Correspondence. 


My apiary last spring consisted of sixteen 
colones. My surplus honey from this apiary the 
past season amounted to nineteen hundred and 
eighty-six pounds. Seven hundred and sixty- 


eight pounds of the above was extracted. Nine- 
tenths of it all was basswood honey. Increase, 


four new swarms. I use the Langstroth hive. 
Like some others, have used it in an improved 
style and form, but do not now; cannot bear the 
improvements any longer. Now use the old 
form and style. 

JAMES HEDDON. 


Dowagiac, Mich., Feb. 26, 1872. 





Enclosed please find two dollars for current 
volume of the Journal. You may as well con- 
sider me a life subscriber, as the Journal is in- 
dispensable ; a single number often being worth 
more to me than the whole volume. This has 
been a good season for bees, that is until the 
linden blossums failed, which was about the 15th 
of July. All our surplus honey was white 
clover and linden. In the way of swarming, our 
bees done fine. My bees are most all Italians 
and hybrids, and in their winter-quarters in 
good condition. I have one queen that I got 
from Mr. A. Grimm of Wisconsin, and I think 
she is a perfect beauty. With the honey ex- 
tractor, I took from one of my hybrid stocks 225 
pounds of white clover and linden honey. I 
used a double hive and only extracted from the 
upper hive. I think 40 pounds was the most 
box honey I got from any one stock, and that 
was a hybrid. 

UNEXPERIENCED. 

West Union, Iowa. 


Information Wanted. 


I am starting with 12 stands Italian bees and 
expect to have as many more black bees and wish 
to Italianize them this spring. I am within 40 
rods of heavy timber on bottom land, the largest 
share of the timber is elm and cotton wood. 
There is also a large quantity of basswood and 
maple, hard and soft, some willow and tag-alder. 
I expect to sow something for bees, but do not 
know what. Can you tell me if the Roeky Moun- 
tain bee-plant is better for bees than Alsike clo- 
ver, and will it pay to sow sweet clover for bees 
and is it good for anything except bees? Is there 
anything preferable to either or all of the above 
mentioned, for that purpose? I would like to 
get a honey extractor. Do you know what kind is 
best? I am prepossessed in favor of the Gray and 
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Winder machine on account of its being geared, 
but have never used any kind. Is common 
elder good for bees, and will it pay to cultivate 
it? Isee there is much said about feeding bees 
syrup in order to make them more prolific in 
breeding, but have never seen a receipt for 
making the syrup. Will you please give me the 
above instructions, or refer me to some one who 
will, and oblige NELSON PERKINS. 
Houston Co., Minn. 


I regard your Journal as invaluable to every 
apiarian who wishes and deserves success in the ' 
management of the bee. I have been a bee- 
keeper for about twenty years but a new begin- 
ner in this latitnde. With one year’s experience 
here I find it quite different from central Dlinois. 
Some time in the future I hope to be able to 
contribute to your columns my success or re- 
verses. Wishing the Journal unbounded success 
in its laudable endeavors, for I know its efforts 
are being felt all over this land. 

JEREMIAH Ewrna. 

Mont., Ohio. 


-- —— 
{For the American Bee Journal.] 


Novice. 


DEAR BEE JounNAL :—Once more we meet, 
but can any one of us avoid feeling the solem- 


sO many years is among the dead. 

The presiding genius of all our disputes, suc- 
cesses, triumphs and sorrows, ever ready to 
assist and lenient as a kind parent to those who 
erred ; giving these pages freely to all with the 
conviction, as he once expressed it, that ‘‘ Truth 
is great and will prevail.’? May his successor, 
whoever he may be, be an equally good man, is 
our earnest prayer ; that he may have the skill 
and experience at once of Mr. Wagner, we 
hardly dare hope. 

Our bees are just on their summer stands. 


been lamenting their loss severely had not there 
* been a peculiarity in regard to the matter that 
has made us rather rejoice at their loss. 








in droves a cider mill less than a quarter of a 
mile away, and we followed, of course, and found 
the pomace yellow with countless Italians.. 
Every stock must have stored more or less. 

We believe late discoveries in the medical 
world are showing that this same cider and ex- 
cessive use of fruits in general are almost the 
direct cause of a long list of diseases in the hu- 
man system, almost as disagreeable as that under 
which the poor bees have been suffering. 

A friend asks if we are going to recommend 
the bees a beefsteak diet to secure healthy diges- 
tion and development of muscle ; to“ which we 
reply that pure coffee sugar syrup seems to be 


| to the bees as sure a remedy as the beef has been 


to us. 
There is one reader of the Journal who we 
really hope, when he sees these lines will see that 


| itis a positive duty of his to give the world a 





little more light on a subject that has been a life 
long study with him, with the aid of all modern 
appliances of science, most especially the micro- 
scope. 

Does any one know of mignonette as a honey 
plant. Nothing under our observation has ever 
kept Italians so busy from July until late in fall 
as half-a-dozen stalks of what we purchased as 
tree mignonettee. 

Mr. A. 8. Fuller, of Russel, N. Y., wrote us 
so favorably of it that we half decided to oceupy 


| the space between our four hundred basswood 
nity of the thought that our dear old friend of | 


trees, ten and a half acres, to see if we could 
not at least keep the bees busy in the fall, for— 


** Satan always finds mischief,”’ etc. 
Cider mills, ete., and besides we don’t like to 


| trouble our neighbors, even if they do laugh at 


the Italian capers, a joke, ete. 

So Gallup wants to see what Novice will do 
when hit. Just this, our sincerest thanks and to 
really hope every other reader will say as frankly 
just what they think of us and wherein they 


| think our views are contracted, one-sided or 


We be- | 


lieve we fed the sugar syrup to all colonies ex- | 


cept five. These five were the American hives 


that were used double, and we found plenty of | 


sealed honey to carry them through safely, so 
that the fullest combs were simply put into one 


for winter. 
Now, then, those that were dead were three 


_ conceited, and we promise you we won’t quar- 
Three colonies are dead and we should have | 


rel, even if we are right and you wrong. ° 

Mr. Editor or each reader may decide for him- 
self, after our reasons are given, which of us is 
right, or both, or neither (very likely the latter). 


Af QUESTION. 
Can a hive be made that will give as good re- 
sults with combs spread out horizontally as with 


| two stories, like the usual Langstroth form ? 
of the hives and they were considered all right | 


| not make positive assertions. 


out of the five and the remaining two were at | 


the point of starvation, with the combs of all 
literally daubed with the excrement so plainly 
denoting bee cholera or dysentery. 

If Mr. Gallup or any one else can give any 
other reason than food for colonies equal in 
number and every other condition (side by side 
in the house), that we know coming out with 
bright and clean combs and not one half of their 
sealed combs of sugar syrup consumed. 

We are very much inclined to thank Mr. Lang- 
stroth for supplyinge the only remaining clue to 
the disease, viz., cider mills. Our bees visited 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Now we are going to try hard to be frank and 
Mr. Gallup has 
made an enormous result from his hive. Was it 
the hive or the season? Could he not have done 
the same with a Langstroth of sufficient capacity? 
Hosmer, near him, has also made an enormous 
result with the American, and why will not the 
American shape of framé bear comparison with 
Gallup’s ? 

Our six double American hives were placed 
side by side, with one entrance like the original 
hive, and one the opposite way, of course, and 
we mixed the brood all through, every time we 
extracted honey and even turned the hives 
‘*tother end to,’’? as Gallup does, and for a few 
days they did go ‘‘in one end and out the other ;’’ 
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but, as we stated before, they would soon all 
work over to one side or the other, or just as soon 
as they could get the brood hatched. 

Our greatest objection to the Gallup style is 
the labor of handling so many small frames. 
Quinby uses the largest frame we know of and 
we really like the idea. . 

Do our readers remember what Gallup once 
said about brooding sticks in the spring? 

Ain’t there an awful pile of sticks hoarded, 


especially in June, in his hive, compared with | 


those of larger frames. 


Mr. Gallup, we shall not be astonished if you | 


think us thick headed in this matter, nor should 
we be very much astonished if we really were so, 


we have been before. 

Lifting off the upper story is quite a task, and 
we are ready for some improvement that does 
not give greater disadvantages. 


Now, please don’t send any of your patent 


hives to examine, kind friends. Our better half 
is well supplied with kindling wood for some 
time to come. 


genuine foul brood, for microscopical examina- 
tion. Will those so unfortunate as to have foul 
brood in their apiaries send him a small piece by 
mail. (Don’t send any to us, we never want 
any in Medina county.) His large experience 


with microscopical forms of both animal and | 
vegetable life, we think, will enable him to de- | 


cide at once if foul brood be either, and very 


probably he may give us a remedy in any case, | 
or some suggestion in regard to the remedy | 


given by F Abbe. 

He has also promised to aid us by making ex- 
aminations of drones produced from unfertile 
queens compared with those from fertile queens, 
and that we do really want some plain facts 
without theories and unprofitable argument on 
this subject is the candid opinion of your old 
friend, Novice. 


P.S.—Some one asks in the Journal where we 
get our jars? Of Messrs. Fahnestock, Fortune 
& Co., Pittsburg, Pa. ; they cost about five cents 
each, corks, labels and all, for one pound jars. 
Those for two pounds, about seven cents. 


—— 


Imported Queens. 


We have found by dear experience, that a 
large number, if not the majority of the Italian 
queens we have imported have been short lived. 
Many of them have been superseded the first 
season, and others early the next. We attribute 
this to the fact that old queens may sometimes 
have been sent, but more to the way in which 
the transport boxes are prepared. 


The queens which were sent to Mr. Parsons, | 


in 1859, for himself, and the Agricultural De- 


partment, were put in common segar boxes, the | 
combs were wedged into these boxes, and a few | 


slits cut in them for ventilation. I assisted in 
opening a large number; all for the Agicultural 
Department were dead, and nearly all of Mr. 





Parsons’, besides others which came for another 
party. Out of fifty or more, I do not think we 
saved more than half a dozen. Some had 
starved to death, others were drowned in honey, 
others smothered, and others still, crushed 
between the combs, which got loose in the 
boxes. That same season Mr. Carey, of Cole- 
raine, who had the care of Mr. Parsons’ apiary, 
packed over one hundred to go to California, 
and only ore of the number was lost. 

In America we guarantee the safe arrival of 
our queens. We do not know of any breeder in 
Europe who guarantees the safe arrival of 


| queens sent to this country. Of this we do not 


| complain, but we cannot help feeling sore when 
for we can look back and see many times where 


our queens arrive dead, or so exhausted as to be 
short-lived if not worthless, because after our 
repeated remonxtrances, the transport boxes are 
overcrowded with bees. 

We are, therefore, specially glad to learn that 
Messrs. Gray and Winder have determined to 
send Dr. Bohrer to Italy, this spring, to make an 
importation for them ; for we believe that the 


| Doctor will not only bring over live queens, but 
Dr. J. H. Salisbury, opposite Post Office, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, wishes a piece of comb containing | 


such as will arrive in good condition and give 
satisfaction. We shall make our own importa- 


| tions this season through them, and only wish it 


was our good fortune to go with the Doctor, and 
see the Italian bees in their own homes. 


L. L. 


oo 


[For the American Bee Journal.] 


The Triangular Comb-guide again. 


As we learn that Mr. K. P. Kidder is still de- 
manding money fiom those using his comb-guide, 
we shall show from facts that have just come to 
our knowledge, that the salient angle or beveled 
edge for a comb-guide, was used in a hive with 


| bars in 18438. 


M. Frariére, in a work on bee-culture, ‘‘ 7 ra/te 


| del education des abeilies,’’ published at Paris, in 
| 1843, gives a wood-cut of a side-opening hive, 


very much like some of Dzierzon’s; with two 
sets of slats or bars which are thus described : 


** Un grillage léger composé de six or sept baguettes 


| triangulaires, dont un des angles sera tourné vers le 
| bas, pour diriger le travail des abeilles.”’ 


** A light 
grating composed of six or seven triangular sticks, 
one of the angles of which is turned downwards for 


| directing the work of the bees.’? 


The Clark patent, under which Mr. Kidder 


| claims the absolute control of the triangular 


guide in bars or frames, having been issued in 
1859, cannot cover the use of a device fully 


| described in 18438. 


We have repeatedly called the attention of 
bee keepers to the fact that the salient angle 
comb-guide, was described by the celebrated 
English surgeon, John Hunter, in 1792, and 
that we made, used and sold this same guide 
more than two years before Mr. Clark applied 
for a patent, which alone, according to the law, 
makes it public property. 

Will Mr. Kidder take any notice of this prior 


' use so clearly described by M. Fraritre? We 


hope, at least, that the public will. More, anon. 
L. L. Lane@strora, 
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Washington, April, 1872. 


All communications and letters of business should 
be addressed to 
GEO. 8. WAGNER, 
Office of the American Bee Journal, 
WasurneTon, D.C. 


first of the series of unedited letters of Huber. 


The writer of the amusing adventures of the frogs 
and bees, p. 233, has probably drawn somewhat largely 
upon a vivid imagination ; but we are disposed in the 
main to credit his story—but we do not believe that 
the old frog made bimself a voluntary martyr for the 
public good, he only got ahead of the other thieves. 


} 
| 
| 
| 
In the next issue of our Journal we will give the | 
| 
} 


We feel it due to Mr. T. F. Bingham to give bis ar- 
ticle, by which he attempts to prove by “‘ figures that 
cannot lie,’ that black bees are better honey gatherers 
than Italians. The columns of the Am. B. J ; on this 
question, as well as all others connected with apicul- 
ture, will always be open to fair discussion. 


We hope before long to give a monthly summary of 
the contents of the German, French and Italian Bee 
Journals, so that our readers may know the course 
of thought, and progress of invention in apiculture, 
in all parts of the world. 


Our readers will no doubt rejoice to learn that an 
end has come to the controversy which of late has 


| dependence of character. 





filled so many columns of our Journal. Circumstan- 
ces beyond our control made these exposures neces- 
sary. We hope now to leave the merits of the matters | 
in dispute to the impartial decision of U. 8. District 
Court. 


We have on hand a number of very excellent com- 
munications, which it was impossible to get in this 
number. 


——- eo 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


The Rural Alabama. March, 1872. 

J. Cochran, Havana, Ill. Catalogue of Flower and 
Vegetable Seeds. 

L. Prang & Co., Schem’s Universal Statistical 
Table. 

From James Vick, Rochester, N. Y., a choice variety 
of Flower and Vegetable Seeds. 

oo 

I deeply regret the loss of Mr. Wagner, for 
though I never had the pleasure of personal ac- 
quaintance, I could but regard him as a high- 
toned honorable man. And surely the American 





Bee Journal was a model paper. I think it has 
no peer. The wise discrimination, the high tone, 
straight forward manner with which it was con- 
ducted could but elicit thorough and genuine 
regard. A. J. Cook. 

Lansing, Mich. 

I once visited Mr. Wagner in York, Penna., 
just after his first importation of Italian queens, 
and my measure of the man was just as you 
have given it in the obituary notice. His con- 
scientious thoroughness would have caused him 
to excel in aaything he might undertake. 

Erick PARMELY. 

New York. 


Your letter informing me of Mr. Wagner's 
death is just before me. I cannot tell you how 
deeply I sympathize with you in the loss of your 
friend. One of the American fathers in bee- 
culture has fallen asleep. After I had learned 
to know Mr. Wagner’s peculiar temperament 
through you I learned to appreciate him and to 
overlook what before I thought a harsh side to 
his nature. 

I always admired him for his rare attainments 
in our beloved science and for his thorough in- 
No one was so emi- 
nently fitted for the place he so gracefully filled. 
One of the great men in the theory and practice 
of apiculture has fallen, and we who have been 
benefited by his ripe culture should strew his 
memory with sweet immortelles. 


E. Van SLYKE. 
Albany, N. Y. 


The last number of the Bee Journal has just 
reached me, conveying the first tidings of your 
father’s death. It came to me with a shock, 
for, although so advanced in years, his spirit 
seemed so youthful and energetic that I never 
dreamed of his passing away. His enthusiasm 
in behalf of bee-culture in the United States 


| was of such a noble and pure character, his 


judgment in these matters so sound, and his in- 
fluence among the different warring interests 
(for most of our apiarians seem to partake more 
or less of the belligerent spirit of their little 
wards) was so great, that his loss is indeed a 
public calamity. I have received the Journal 
from its first establishment and have watched 
your father’s course with the greatest respect 
and admiration. T. C. Porter. 
Easton, Pa. 


Mr. Samuel Wagner, editor of the American 
Bee Journa', died suddenly of apoplexy, at his 
residence in Washington on the 17th ultimo, at 
the age of sixty years. Every reader of his 
paper, who can but have admired his honest, 
straightforward, independent course as an editor, 
his hatred of all shams and humbuggery, and his 
earnest and intelligent devotion to the science of 
apiculture, will receive this intelligence with 
profound sorrow. His paper has ever been re- 
garded as the ablest and most enlightened advo- 
cate of its specialty in our country, and we hope 
the demise of Mr. Wagner will not result in its 
discontinuance.— Maine Farmer. 
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[For the American Bee Journal. ] 


Questions Answered by Gallup 


About the extractor, &c., it appears that com- 


paratively few have yet learned the use of the | 


extractor, and quite a number of those that al- 
ready have one scarcely understand its great 


utility. I have quite a number of letters stating | 


that they had always supposed that their local- 


ity was not a good one fur surplus honey, but | 


by following my instructions they now readily 
report surplus by the thousand pounds ; and 
have come to the cunclusion that all that is ne- 
nessary is the requisite knowledge and practical 
experience, and I am asked questions by the 
hundred. 
of them through the Journal. 
question is: How much comb is required to give a 
stock abundance of room to work to the best udvoan- 
tage tn a large yield of honey. 

From my last season’s operations I have come 
to the conclusion that it requires just (or there- 
about) twice the amount of comb that the 
queen occupies with brood. 
queen that occupied 16 of my combs required 
82 combs. One occupying 26 required 52 to 
work to the best advantage. I had in my yard 


colored variety. They would only oecupy six 


quently my standard hive of 12 combs was 
plenty large enough and to spare for said stocks. 
As my combs are small there is but little danger 
of breaking or cracking them in the extractor ; 
proper care without breaking. I do not use any- 
apart in the hive. They are made so that they 
hang just where they are placed on the rabbits 
or cleats, all nails, screws, wire, staples, bits of 


nuisance, and in the way when we come to handle 


the combs in and out of the extractor, and espe- | 
cially when we are in a hurry (and we are | 


sometimes in a hurry when the honey is coming 
in by the ton). 

And again we do not like, and never did, 
combs fixed at permanent distances in the hive. 


movable combs, because they are movable in the 
fullest sense of the word. 
tially movable. 


our opinion not yours. Furthermore, neither 


Mr. Langstroth nor any of his agents ever at- | 
tempted to bribe us to use or recommend his | 
(Mr. Editor, we | 
are now answering questions, so you will allow | 


principle of movable combs. 


us considerable latitude.) We could empty any 
comb that had sealed brood in it without dis- 
turbing or injuring the brood in the least. 
There was none of the honey thin enough to 
sour, either in 1870 or 1871, with us. 

Now, here comes a tough one; not a tough 
one to answer, but a tough one for people to be- 
lieve. 
good swarm store 
ing this question 


day? Now before answer- 


Now I shall endeavor to answer some | 
One prominent | 


| the spring ? 
. 
For example, a 


and skill. 
three New England queens of the extra light- | 


| honey and the extractor. 
, ’ , | supplying honey so cheap that it will no longer 
We like the genuine Langstroth principle of | 


Others are only par- | 
Understand, we are now giving 


In a good yield of honey how much will a | 


will state that 1 have sent an |! 


article for publication setting forth the facts 
| about our immense yield for eight days the past 
| season, and that was what I call a good yield. I 


now firmly believe that I can get up stocks in 


| my twin hive or any hive on that principle that 


will store at such a time {rom 40 to 60 pounds 
per day. Now don’t call me a liar yet ; get up 
as strong a stock as you ever saw and then place 
feeders enough in your yard containing liquid 
honey, all they can carry away, and give the 
bees abundance of room, without crowding, and 
abundance of comb to store in and you can form 
an approximate idea of the state of things for 
eight days the past season. 

Mr. Hosmer at Cleveland gave an account of 
one stock storing 53 pounds in one day. I saw 
and became partially acquainted with him at 
Cincinnati, and I call him as candid and truth- 
ful a gentleman as I ever came across. (Mr. 
Hosmer’s statement is included in the list of 
questions, ) and is fully entitled to credit for his 


| statement. 


Again, do you believe that Mr. H. can winter 
a pint of bees and bui'd them up to a swarm in 
I certainly do. Have 1 not told 
you in the back numbers of the American Bee 
Journal of successfully wintering less than a 
pint, I think | have. It requires experience 
The inexperienceu had better not 
venture too far in that direction. It also re- 


| quires young bees reared in the fall to winter 
combs, the best I could do for them ; conse- | 


successfully in such small quantities. 

Which is the most profitable—box or ex- 
tracted honey? I will answer in this manner: 
Where the main supply is white clover, which 


” 5 | comes in gradually and continues quite a length 
even the newest combs could be handled with | 


of time, it may be most profitable to work for 


| both box and extracted honey, but here where 
thing to keep my frames at the proper distance | 


our main supply is from basswood and it comes 
with a rush and then is over, we cannot get it in 
boxes. We will say if from a good stock we 


| get 50 pounds in boxes (that is old-fashioned or 
tin or zine, or any such contrivances are a perfect | 


standard stock) we can safely get 500 pounds 
wi.h the extractor or in that proportion, or five 
to one; now reckoning 60 pounds at 20 cents 
per pound is $F, and 300 pounds at 10 cents is 
$30. 15 cents is the lowest we have sold any of 
our extracted honey. We goin for the extracted 
We also go in for 


be a luxury, but every one can use it. Millions 

of tons of it are going to waste for the want of 

inteliigent beekeepers to superintend the bees. 
E. GaLuup. 


SHADING IN THE WINTER.—Mr. Taylor says: 
—** Where the hives stand singly, | have always 
seen the advantages of fixing before each a 
wooden sereen, nailed to a post sunk in the 
ground, and Jarge enough to throw the whole 
frout into shade. This does not interfere with 
the coming forth of the bees at a proper tem- 
perature, and it supersedes the necessity of shut- 
ting them up when snow is onthe ground. This 
screen should be fixed a foot or two in advance, 
and so as to intercept the sun’s rays, which wiil 
be chiefly in winter towards the west side.” 
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[For the American Bee Journal.) 


Foggy. 


We notice in our article in the February No., 
page 187, after reading it carefully, that we left 
it a little foggy, and with your permission we 
will try to explain. 

We said in our example we should make fifteen 
or twenty double swarms. 
that an increase of stocks is desired ; if no in- 


crease is desired make only two or three, just to | with bad drones? 


give room to return. 
In 1870, we made only six new swarms from 
82 colonies ; all the rest were returned and the 


season was not very good, yet most all our re- | 
turned swarms filled the boxes, and some of | 


them two sets of boxes. But our neighbors 
that hived their swarms single got no honey, 
and the young swarms did not store enough to 
live till spring. 
Another blunder. 
yard will be storing honey. 
‘‘except a few at the end of the swarming season 
that 1 had no bees to return back to.”? I made 
no count on second swarms. I do not allow any 
to issue from those I return bees back to. 
Thanks to Mr. Grimm, we shall in future 
adopt his plan of doubling all stocks that remain 
in our yard after swarming, that we have no 


bees to send back to, then all will be strong | 


enough to store honey while the clover is in 
bloom. 

In 1871, we made quite an increase in our 
stock. We had avery serious misfortune or else 
a very beautiful blunder, we think the latter 
name the best. It cost us about $3, out. We 
would not like to tell it just now but sometime 
will give it in a chapter on blunders. 

JosePH BUTLER. 

Mich., March 4, 1872. 


oo 
[For the American Bee Journal.] 


Queen Raising. 


Mr. Eprror :—The demand for Italian queens 
this coming season seems to be greater than any 
past season. At least I find it so with me from 
the way orders come in, 
growing interest awakened in the culture of the 
Dee. 

Would it not be a good thing for the readers 
of the Journal at present, if the old and most 
experienced queen raisers, such as Longstreth, 
Quinby, Alley, Benedict, Mrs. Tupper and 


their method of rearing queens? Many of them 


have at various times given parts of their | 


methods, but as the Journal is designed for the 
education of novices and not graduates they 
should give full detailed accounts, something 
like that of Alley on page 100, November No. 
current volume of Journal. Will Friend Alley 
have the kindness to complete that account for 
the next No. of the Journal, by way of answer- 
ing the following questions : 

You say you had two hundred and eighty 


This is providing | in three miles of you, and how far are the 


| with care you need not kill a single bee. 
| the exception of the Longstreth, I never handled 





There is evidently a | 





| nucleii (queen boxes), in operation in August, 


besides the full stands, &c. How many full 
stands do you generally use to supply that 
number of nucleii boxes with bees, brood and 
honey, or do you by liberal feeding depend on the 
nucleii boxes to produce the amount of brood re- 
quired to keep up their own strength without 
any aid from the full colonies? 

What probable number of black bees are with- 


nearest, and are not some of your queens mated 


Do you use many black bees for rearing 
queens, and how early in the spring do you com- 
mence in your latitude, &e. ? 

1 generally raise in full colonies, but in 
summer I use about 20 nucleii boxes the same 
size as Alley, only I rear my cells in full colonies 
and introduce them in the boxes on the tenth or 
twelfth day. I am compelled to reinforce my 


. ’ | boxes with young bees from full stocks every 
We said every stock in the 


It should read, | 


three weeks in order to keep them strong. 
After writing the above I have just received 


| the February number of the Journal, and while 


onit, would like to answer a question asked me 
by 8. W. Loud, of Virden, Illinois, on page 184. 
** Asking me if I kill more bees by my close 
fitting frames than I do by loose ones.’”’ I have 


| only tried one triumph hive the past season, and 


I do not think I killed as many bees as by loose 
frames ;for the hive is so arranged that if used 
With 


another hive, but that would kill five times as 
many bees. 
The distinguishing feature of the February 


| No. now before me, is the good news of the 


recovery of ‘‘ Novice’s’’ health. What would 
the Journal look like without him and Gallup, 
Grimm and a few others. 

I must now close, wishing all the readers of 
the Journal the greatest success in 1872, and as 
Novice says ‘‘ rows of barrels of honey.”’ 

R. M. Arco. 

Lowell, Ky., February, 1872. 


—_————- or® 


[For the American Bee Journal.]} 


Mr. Eprror :—Kind sir, according to promise, 
please find enclosed two dollars for my subscrip- 


| tion for another year to the Journal ; the longer 
| we take it the harder it appears to do without it. 


Mr. Editor, you have been trying to buy some 


| of the back numbers, how you have succeeded I 
| do not know, but one thing I do know, twenty- 


; | five cents won’t buy any of my back numbers, 
others, would give a full and detailed account of } 


although it looks like a big price. They are 
worth as much to me as to any other awkward 
ignoramus, if I would only obey their teachings 
better. 1 sometimes think I know something, 
and pay dear for finding out I know nothing. 
You recollect I told you in the Journal that had 
packed my hives away with their backs together, 
stuffing hay in between and on top, made a tight 
fence on the north and west sides, covered with 
boards ; the weakest hives containing thirty-tive 
pounds of comband honey. Now, I thought they 
were all right, but I did not give them upward 
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ventilation. Thinks I, it is the bee nature to 
gum and close up tight every hole, nook and 
corner in the hive above them, and if I let it 
open they will surely freeze ; consequently I lost 
some three or four stocks in Gallup hives. Ido 
not blame the hive. 1 blame myself. My neigh- 
bor, T. P. Duncan, has an old box hive witha 
x-inch hole in the top open all winter, and they 
are all right this spring. Some of my neighbors 
have informed me that they had some to starve 
this winter in old box hives with plenty of honey 
in the hive but no upper ventilation. I havea 
few fixed Robert Bickitord fashion and they did 
well. 

One of my neighbors, Finley Kruson, informed 
me the other week that a few years ago his boys 
went out with a gun, and happening to see some 
combs on the underside of the limb of a large tree, 
close to the stem, they shot in and knocked down 


l 
| 
} 
| 
| 





some nice combs with honey and live bees. This | 


was in the spring of the year, before swarming 
time, and they had evidently wintered out in the 


open air, with no other protection but the combs, | 
limb and trunk of the tree. Don’t you think they | 


had upward ventilation enough? Who knows a 


similar case in this latitude ? 
I have got myself a honey slinger, but have 
not tried it yet. 


when the emigrating season comes. 
Fearing I am wearing your patience I will 
close by subscribing, as ever, 
A MILLER, 
By occupation, but not a moth miller. 
ee... -e-e2 — 


[For the American Bee Journal.) 


The ‘‘ Hazen” Beehive. 


nal, I see ** Novice ’’ refers to Jasper Hazen and 


It is geared and runs nicely. I | 
am also getiing my new hives ready for operation | , 
; 6 Se oe eg | the ground, in a bank or elsewhere. 


In conversation with Mr. William Stratton, 
of West Troy, whom I visited the same day, he 
gave Mr. Hazen the credit of having a good hive 
for box honey. But although he had one hundred 
and forty stocks in his apiary, I did not see one 
of Mr. Hazen’s hives among them. Mr. Strat- 
ton said it had been the best season for box 
honey in that locality he had ever experienced. 

Mr. Hazen’s hive (he then called it the Eu- 
reka,) is nothing more tn effect, than a common 
box hive, about the size and shape of the one 
used and recommended by Mr. Quinby, with 
boxes applied to the top and sides. 

D. C. Hunt. 

North Tunbridge, Vt., Jan. 5, 1870. 
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New Mode of Destroying Wasps. 


Wasps have been rather plentiful. I have for 
several years adopted a very simple, yet very 
effectual plan of getting rid of their nests. 
When I find a nest, I select the noon of a hot 
sunny day for my operations. I procure a very 
strong solution of cyanite of potassium, and I 
saturate a p.ece of lint, about three or four 
inches square with the solution. This lint I 
quietly place at the hole leading to the nest in 
Nothing 


more is requisite. Every wasp that arrives at 


| the hole, on ils descent alights on the lint, and 


after one or two gyrations, drops over the edge 
of the lint into the hole, dead, or else dies upon 
the lint—not one escapes. After sitting down 
by the side, watching the operation for about 


| ten or fifteen minutes at most, the number of 


| wasps 


arriving home becomes very much 


| lessened, and then only a few odd ones arrive. 
On page 143 of January number of the Jour- | ; d : 
| There is no fuss, no risk of being stung, as every 


his opinion of the Italian bees ; and in the same | 


number, Mr. Grimm refers to his beehive. 
In September 1867, I made a trip among bee- 


keepers, and as I had previously, through the | 


columns of the Country Gentleman, had some 
discussions with Mr. Hazen, about the respec- 


tive merits of his non-swarming hive and the | 


Langstroth hive, I called upon him. 
I found him living in the outskirts of the city 


expected to see; then 76 years of age, but full 
as vigorous as men will average at that age. I 
told him 1 wished to see his much lauded non- 


I then dig out the nest. All are destroyed. 

wasp coming home falls on the fatal lint, and 
has no escape. The evaporation of the cyanide. 
is very rapid, and the air all around the hole is 
tainted, and the wasps seem fascinated by it, as 
I never saw any turn away. They look as if 
they must settle, and when they once alight they 
have no power to raise themselves; the use of 
the wings is gone, and they are soon dead from 


| the inhalation of the cyanide. 
of Albany, N. Y., and a much older man than [ | 


| you may leave the lint there. 


swarming hive, about which I had seen so much | t : : 
| the evening, and hold the lint soaked in the 


figuring to prove it the best of all hives made. 
He took me out tosee them. He had five old 
stocks in the spring; but, as the season ad- 
vanced, lo, they all cast swarms! I thought he 


seemed a little annoyed, that after all his puff- | 


ing, his so-called non-swarmer was a failure. I 
noticed, however, to my surprise, that he was 


appropriating Mr. Langstroth’s invention, with- | 


out due credit, and evidently with a disposition 
to detract from his claims as inventor 
patentee. 


and | 


He showed me, I should think, some four or | 


five hundred pounds of box honey, some of it 
very nice, 


This is a very simple way of destroying the 
nest, because if you do not wish to take the nest 
It will destroy all 
the nest, and will do no harm to anything else. 

When the nest is ina tree, I generally go in 


cyanide under the bottom hole. The wasps 
soon begin to drop out, first one by one, then in 
a regular shower. Of course caution must be 
used to avoid the inhalation of the cyanide ; but 
as so little is required, it is not very probable any 
accident will result from the proceeding.— Cor, 
Journal Horticuiture. 





Omne Epigramma set instur apis, aculeus illi, 
sint sua mella, sit et corporis exigui.—MARTIAL. 


* Three things must Epigrams, like bees, have all, 
A sting, and honey, and a body small.”’ 





